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. * * * the Freeman’s Journal “an irritant working against 
ye An Irish correspondent writes: Outsiders, who seek peace.” And the irritant is all the stronger, when it 
~ to gauge Irish opinion from the speeches of Sinn Fein can be shown that in this matter there is one law for 
es leaders and the comments of the Irish Bulletin, might the Six Counties and another for the rest of Ireland. 
> be excused for thinking that popular enthusiasm was Southern Irishmen, against whom no scrap of evidence 
et, almost as strongly in favour of waging war as of making can be procured, have been kept behind barbed wire 
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since Sir Hamar Greenwood organised the great round- 
up of last November. Six Ulster special constables, 
returned for triai the other day at Derry on the charge 
of murdering a Catholic in his own house, were released 
by a magistrate on nominal bail. Probably the biggest 
bag of Sinn Fein “suspects” was made by General 
Prescott-Decie, the Divisional Commissioner for the 
martial law area. This officer, who resigned his post 
as a protest against the Truce, boasts in a letter to the 
Morning Post that he organised counter-reprisals in 
his district on his own account. If there were any 
truth in the Government denials that these reprisals 
had official sanction, General Prescott-Decie would be 
called upon to face a court-martial. Apparently he 
runs no such risk, while hundreds of men arrested by 
him without a shadow of evidence are still held prisoners. 
In the light of such facts does anyone wonder that it 
is no easy task to eliminate Irish suspicions of British 
good faith ? 
* * * 

Hungary appears at last to be coming to her senses, 
and we may hope that before long the Burgenland will 
be handed over to Austria. The deciding factor at 
Budapest has been the prospect of Italian military 
intervention, and such willingness as there has been 
on the part of Italy to undertake this piece of dirty 
work, is ascribed mainly to jealousy of the “ Little 
Entente”’ and fear lest it should take independent 
action. The Jugo-Slav and Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ments were actually ready to send troops into Hungary 
from the south and the north, when Rome put its foot 
down. Exactly how far the Magyar coup in the Burgen- 
land is connected with royalist machinations it is 
impossible to say. There is a widespread belief that 
Hungary had deep-laid plans for attacking Austria at 
several points—in Styria and the industrial area in 
Lower Austria—with a view of bringing about a general 
monarchist rally. We do not attach over much import- 
ance to these particular rumours, especially as there 
is a “‘ panicky ”’ atmosphere throughout the Succession 
States. But the anxiety expressed in a recent Note by 
Dr. Benes, the Czech Foreign Minister, is legitimate. 
It is high time that the Allies, if they are still going 
to make pretensions to control Central Europe, con- 
certed an honest policy. The whole conduct of this 
Burgenland affair reflects great discredit on them. 
They have shilly-shallied, preached, remonstrated, and 
threatened, while Hungary has profited by their inde- 
tision and their well-known divergences of aim. 


* * * 


The course of Mr. Lloyd George’s little war is not 
running very smooth for his friends. After long and 
bloody fighting the Greeks have been repulsed before 
Angora, which a few days ago they talked confidently 
of capturing. They are apparently still talking con- 
fidently ; for, according to the latest report from 
Athens, General Papoulas has stated that the “ first 
phase of the advance . . . has resulted in triumph for 
the Greek troops,” who will ultimately succeed in 
occupying Angora and smashing the Kemalists. But 
the facts are that the battle of the Sakaria, culminating 
in the fierce counter-attack by the Turks, has left 
the Greeks thoroughly exhausted, in a difficult country 
some 800 miles from their base at Smyrna. It is, no 
doubt, true that the Turks are also exhausted, and their 
casualties, like those of their enemies, have run into 
tens of thousands during this “first phase.” They 
have obvious advantages, however, in the long run. 
They are fighting on interior lines; they can, even if 
they should lose Angora, fall back almost indefinitely 
to the east; they are defending their own soil, and 
they are supported by a widespread Moslem sympathy, 


which is worth something now and might presently 
be worth much more to them. Meanwhile, in Greece, 
there is a rising tide of discontent with the conduct 
of the Anatolian operations. When will the European 
dictators make up their minds that the moment has 
arrived for mediation? We cannot think that even 
Mr. Lloyd George will want to push the deluded 
Greeks into the ring for another round. 
* 3K * 


One serious sequel to the Moplah rising is the announce- 
ment of the impending arrest of Mr. Mahomed Ali and 
his brother, the leaders of the Khalifate movement in 
India and undoubtedly at present the most energetic 
disturbers of the peace. Lord Reading, it will be 
recalled, held his hand in this business after his much- 
discussed interview with Mr. Gandhi some months ago. 
Mr. Gandhi still insists that the Ali brothers are with 
him in opposing all forms of violence, but he admits 
that their —— are apt to give the opposite im- 
pression. he Viceroy has, of course, faced the fact 
that the arrest will be an event of great moment at the 
present stage. The Malabar district is not yet free 
from trouble, but it is clear that the military measures 
have made an end of the organised rising. The vernacu- 
lar papers reaching England this week contain reports 
of incidents preceding the outbreak. They indicate 
that the case of housebreaking, referred to by the 
Viceroy in his recent speech, was an affair connected 
with a dispute between a local rajah—who, with most of 
his relatives, was killed—and his tenants; and it is 
not yet clear why, after a conflict clearly symptomatic 
of grave unrest, the civil authorities allowed the situ- 
ation to get so disastrously out of hand. The later 
cables speak of additional arrests in large numbers, 
and as a consequence the special courts are vigorously 
at work in the disturbed districts. Hitherto, after 
troubles such as those of Malabar, the rule has been 
to establish courts of summary justice, which too often 
have added greatly to the existing bitterness of feeling. 
It would seem that Lord Reading and Lord Willingdon 
have avoided the worst of this evil. In reviewing the 
Moplah revolt, at the opening of the Legislative Assembly 
Lord Reading pledged the Government to a course of 
even-handed justice. He would be right in claiming 
that the new courts—consisting of one High Court 
judge and two district judges—represent a substantial 
fulfilment of the pledge. 

* * * 

A decision given this week by the Portsmouth 
magistrates amounts to nothing less than a direct 
incitement to employers to break the law, and to treat 
the Trade Boards Act as a scrap of waste paper. A 
number of firms in the Portsmouth district, despite 
repeated attempts by the Ministry of Labour to get 
them to obey the law, would neither post up in their 
establishments the rates of wages laid down by the 
Drapery Trade Board and duly ratified by the Minister 
of Labour, nor pay their employees the minimum 
rates enforceable by law. The Ministry accordingly 
prosecuted these firms; but the magistrates dismissed 
all the informations under the Probation of Offenders 
Act, and thus clearly expressed their view that the 
employers concerned were justified in disobeying the 
law. The course taken by the magistrates, since it 
involves a technical conviction, makes an appeal by 
the Ministry impossible until the offence has been re- 
peated. Meanwhile, a powerful incitement has been 
afforded to the already strong movement of opposition 
among the employers to the Trade Boards Act. The 
excuse given by the firms, and apparently accepted by 
the magistrates, was that the workers concerned were 
“ satisfied” with the wages that were being paid. 
Even if this “‘ satisfaction ’’ were assumed to be genuine, 
it would be nothing to the point ; for the Trade Boards 
Act was passed for the definite purpose of giving 4 
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minimum legal protection to workers who were not 
able to safeguard their own interests. Moreover, in 
face of the fear of unemployment, which was openly 
mentioned by one witness on behalf of the firms as a 
reason for her “ satisfaction,” it is easy to get unorgan- 
ised workers to accept any conditions that enable 
them to retain their jobs. The action of the Portsmouth 
magistrates is a public scandal, and the Ministry of 
Labour will have to take immediate steps to retrieve 
the position, unless not only the Trade Boards Acts, 
but also a considerable part of the Factory Acts, are 
to be reduced to a dead letter. 
* * * 


Some figures published this week in the Evening 
Standard furnish a most convincing exposure of the 
Government’s failure to live up to the promises on the 
basis of which it appealed to the electors in 1918. In 
suggesting that there are certain unexpended balances 
of funds actually voted by Parliament which could be 
made available for dealing with unemployment, the 
Standard gives a list including the following amounts : 
Industrial Training for Disabled Men, £5,000,000 spent, 
£20,500,000 to be spent; Broken Apprenticeship 
Scheme, £1,000,000 spent, £5,500,000 to be spent ; 
Land Settlement, £7,500,000 spent, £23,000,000 to be 
spent ; Overseas Settlement, £50,000 spent, £1,000,000 
to be spent. In other words, while the Government 
has been vastly exceeding its estimates of military, 
naval, and similar expenditure, it has simply not been 
using the greater part of the sums voted for works of 
industrial reconstruction at home. We do not suggest 
that all the plans, for the execution of which this money 
was originally destined, were sound, or that the remain- 
ing balances should now be used for the precise purposes 
originally in contemplation. But it is clear that these 
sums form a useful nucleus for a fund to be used, on 
lines which we indicate on another page, for dealing 
with the problem of unemployment. The fact that they 
remain unspent, therefore, has its advantages; but 
the failure to apply even the sums actually voted to 
purposes of reconstruction at an earlier stage has already 
cost the country dear, in aggravating the burden of 
unemployment which must be borne until a drastic 
reversal of policy has had time to produce its effect. 

* * * 


The financial position in the mining industry has 
improved so little, that serious trouble seems likely 
to arise, when the “temporary period” under the 
recent agreement comes to an end next month, and 
Government assistance in aid of wages is withdrawn. 
Up to the present month the reductions in pre-lock-out 
wages are limited to a maximum of 3s. a day; but in 
some areas the putting into force of the permanent 
provisions of the agreement may involve further cuts 
of from 4s. to 5s. aday. If these reductions were made, 
even those miners who were fortunate enough to secure 
full-time employment would, of course, te brought 
far below their pre-war standard of living, and the less 
skilled grades would be reduced to the barest subsist- 
ence level in the coalfields most affected by the slump. 
The whole situation furnishes the strongest paliile 
argument in favour of the national w solution 
advocated by the miners; for, whereas in Yorkshire 
and the Midlands no further reductions are probable, 
the districts producing mainly for export, including 
South ‘Wales and the North-East Coast, will be very 
hard hit indeed. Yet, under more normal conditions, 
these have been, and are likely to be again, among the 
most profitable coalfields in Great Britain. It is clear 
that the method of local settlements, based on changes 
in selling prices and profits over short periods, places 
practically the whole burden of trade fluctuations upon 
the workers, whereas the employers are able to tide 
over the bad periods by allocating to reserve the surplus 
profits of good years. As things stand, continued 


public assistance to the mining industry is urgently 
required, and, as the Government stood deliberately 
in the way of a solution on national lines during the 
recent dispute, it cannot now escape its responsibility 
for the intolerable situation created by the agreement 
forced on the miners three months ago. 

* * * 


The Salford tramway system has been paralysed this 
week by a strike. In the past the whole of the 
inspectors, as well as the il and file workers, have 
been organised in the United Vehicle Workers’ Union. 
A few weeks ago a minority of the inspectors left this 
body, and joined the Local Government Officers’ 
Association, which is not a recognised Trade Union, 
but a semi-professional association of “‘ black-coated " 
employees of local authorities. Efforts were made to 
get the seceding inspectors to reconsider their decision, 
and they were finally offered a separate inspectors’ 
branch within the United Vehicle Workers’ Union. 
No settlement, however, was reached, and a complete 
stoppage ensued, backed officially by the Union. The 
point at issue is of considerable importance. In recent 
years Trade Unions have shown a growing tendency, 
usually resisted by private employers, to enrol in their 
ranks the supervisory staffs as well as the manual 
workers in their industries. This tendency is, of course, 
closely related to the demand of the workers for a fuller 
share in the “control of industry.” In the tramway 
services the Unions have usually been successful in 
securing both the allegiance of the supervisory staffs 
and the recognition of their right to enrol them by the 
municipal and other employers concerned. In the 
present case the Salford Tramway Committee appears 
to be neutral, but to have no objection to the continued 
membership of the inspectors in the Vehicle Workers’ 
Union, to which, indeed, the greater number of them 
still belong. When a similar point arose, with reference 
to the position of a foreman, in the electrical dispute 
of last year, it was settled by a non-committal com- 
promise. In many sections of the engineering industry 
it has been dealt with by allowing the foreman to hold 
a double card, and to belong both to a Union of manual 
workers and to the independent Foremen’s Association. 
This may well prove to be the best way out of the present 
difficulty. 

* * « 

The danger of a general stoppage in the printing 
industry has now been averted for the moment ; 
and the employers have agreed to postpone their notices 
of a reduction in wages in order to allow time for the 
Unions to take another ballot. They have also modi- 
fied their claim further, so that, of the reduction of 
7s. 6d. a week which they demand, only 5s. will take 
effect immediately, the other 2s. 6d. being taken off 
next January. It is by no means certain that these 
modified terms will be accepted; for most of the 
Unions voted very heavily against the proposed cut 
of 7s. 6d., and several have expressed their determination 
not to accept any reduction at all. The threatened 
stoppage, therefore, is only postponed. At the same 
time the reopening of negotiations shows that both 
the employers and the Union leaders are anxious for a 
settlement. One difficulty is that the acceptance of 
a reduction will further increase the already considerable 
disparity between the rates paid by general printers 
and those of the London newspaper proprietors, who 
are not parties to the present demand for a reduction. 
The rates paid to London newspaper compositors are 
often quoted as showing the high wa, received b 
printers generally ; but they are altogether exceptional, 
and depend on the peculiar financial conditions of 
newspaper production. Printers, as a whole, are by 
no means a highly paid class, although something 
has been done to level up the very low wages prevalent 
in the smaller centres before the war. 
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“MODERATE OPTIMISM” 


SPECIAL correspondent at Geneva has des- 
A cribed the tone of the League of Nations 


Assembly as one of “ moderate optimism.” 
The phrase is a little chilling, but the frame of mind it 
denotes is, we believe, not only fitted to the occasion, 
but most promising for the League and for the world. 
For it means that we have done with the extravagant 
enthusiasms of earlier days, that the delegates are 
facing disagreeable facts, that they realise the difficul- 
ties, both outside and inside the League, with which they 
will have to contend, and that they are prepared for 
checks and failures as well as successes. Moderate 
optimism, in short, goes with cool and longsighted views, 
which may issue in a sound and courageous policy. It 
is not, as we understand it, a half-way house to 
pessimism. 

The pessimists, of course, are at no loss for arguments. 
There are crusted conservatives, fondly labelling them- 
selves “‘realists,”’ or “plain business-men,”’ or ‘‘students 
of human nature,” to whom the League of Nations—or 
any League of Nations—is a mere nursery game. There 
are impatient idealists on the other side, who see nothing 
but its imperfections, its blunders, and the insecurity 
of its foundations. Three of the chief nations are 
outside it—Germany, Russia and the United States. 
It is, in effect, if not in its pretensions, a club of victorious 
bullies, used—or not used—as occasion may require, 
for the sinister purposes of the Great Powers who 
dominate it. Alike by what it has done, by what it has 
half done, and by what it has not done at all, it stands 
condemned. It has played interminably with the 
Polish-Lithuanian dispute ; it has idly watched Greeks 
and Turks cutting each other’s throats; it has turned 
its back on Armenia. It is not even likely, the more 
gloomy critics insist, to give a fair decision on the 
Upper Silesian question. And, finally, it is built on 
sand; for the world, over which it is feebly trying to 
extend its sway, is the world of the Peace Treaties of 
1919, where it is ludicrous to expect anything but force 
to rule. There are, other counts in this indictment 
which we need not pursue. Many of the charges are 
true; we have ourselves in these columns repeatedly 
called attention to the weaknesses of the League. But 
one question of vital importance is whether the League 
is built on a false foundation. If it is, then we are 
spending our time on something which is not only an 
illusion, but a mischievous illusion. But is the founda- 
tion false? We frankly do not understand the criticism 
—save, perhaps, from the mouth of a violently class- 
conscious Communist, to whom any association stinks 
that has a bourgeois taint in it. It is hardly worth 
while, however, to discuss the possibility of the Red 
International reigning over the earth, or the question 
whether its reign would give us perfect peace. Nor 
do we imagine that a new and better thing will come 
from America. The United States may enter the 
existing League—as we believe they presently will— 
and may help to reform it, but they will not alter its 
foundations, for the very simple reason that the existing 
League, with all its imperfections, stands on the only 
possible foundations. Those foundations are fear— 
the widespread, if not universal, fear that war will 
destroy human civilisation—and the desire to find an 
alternative to war as a method of settling human dis- 
putes. The alternative method—if we are not to wait 
till the Greek Kalends—means an association of the 
States of the world, as they are to-day, reactionary or 


—e 


progressive, imperialistic or pacific. We do not even 
think, as some do, that the exaggerated nationalism of 
some of its members is a serious threat to the inter- 
nationalism which is the aim of the League. A genuine 
internationalism was made possible by the passion for 
“ self-determination ” that followed the war, and by 
the assertion of the lesser States against the domination 
of the greater. And within the international body, 
and nowhere else, it is possible for all, if we may borrow 
a phrase from the psycho-analyst’s vocabulary, to 
sublimate their nationalistic complexes. 

That the League of Nations exists, therefore, seems 
to us a ground for optimism. There are other grounds 
for it also. We are appreciably nearer to remedying 
defects in its constitution. Those who are urging the 
admission of Germany have ceased to be a voice crying 
in the European wilderness. Germany will evidently 
not come in this year, but the animosity of France, 
which is the chief obstacle, will not prevail twelve 
months hence. Nor, as we have said, do we believe 
that the United States will long stay outside. It is 
significant that one of the eleven judges of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice elected this 
week at Geneva is an American citizen. The estab- 
lishment of that Court, too, is rightly claimed as an 
important achievement of the League. Its authority, 
limited though it be, is still very great, and we believe 
it will grow. It is not, of course, in the present state 
of the world a certain guarantee against war, but it is 
a standing invitation to peace, which cannot be lightly 
regarded. 

Yet of what avail is all this, it may be said, if the 
false gods are still worshipped in the high places, if 
the Allied tyrants dictate their will from London and 
Paris, and, by their control of the Council of the League, 
make the League itself a mere pageant ? But the grip 
of the Supreme Council is clearly weakening. The 
dissensions of the past year strained it severely, and 
the reference of Upper Silesia to the League was, we 
believe, the beginning of its end. Its end may be 
slow; but each bit of authority which it loses in the 
process of decay, may be gained by the League, if the 
League’s supporters know how to use their opportuni- 
ties. But, then, if the League increases in importance, 
will the champions of the old order throw up the sponge ? 
Certainly not. They will seek to consolidate their 
forces in the League, and the League will be, as we have 
always insisted that it must be, the battleground of 
opposing principles. We see nothing to regret in that ; 
the struggle for “open covenants openly arrived at” 
will not be won by leaving the chauvinists and diplo- 
mats to pursue their ways unmolested in their War 
Offices and Chancelleries, while the idealists pass 
brotherly resolutions about peace on earth at Geneva. 
For ourselves, we look forward to the day when Mr. 
Churchill, or his successor, will appear before the League 
to give an account of his stewardship in Kenya or 
Mesopotamia. The machinery of the League to-day, 
we are well aware, is largely in the hands of the wrong 
men, but the remedy is not, as some enthusiasts 
think, to eliminate all representatives of Governments. 
If the demand, put forward by the Persian delegate 
the other day, meant that all the members of the 
Assembly should be elected by their Parliaments, we 
doubt its wisdom. For unless the delegates, or 4 
proportion of them, at any rate, can speak with some 
degree of authority for their States, the Assembly 
becomes a private debating society. If international 
decisions are to carry weight, they must clearly be 
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shared in by those who are responsible for national 
policies. We would rather have Mr. Clynes or Mr. 
Henderson, or others we could name, as our repre- 
sentatives at Geneva than Mr. Balfour or Mr. Fisher or 
Sir Rennell Rodd, but we should like them, or one at 
least of them, to be there as Ministers. That is evidently 
a matter for the electorate to consider. A people 
that has Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister can hardly 
expect to have its foreign affairs managed for it by 
Lord Robert Cecil. 

But what, finally, granted all its weaknesses and 
obstacles, can the League do at the present moment ? 
There are two matters of first-class importance in which 
this Assembly has the opportunity to make a stand 
that will greatly enhance its prestige. One is the 
proposed amendment of Art. 18 of the Covenant. 
That Article is the bulwark against secret treaties ; 
the Council now asks for it to be revised, on the ground 
that in certain cases the publication of treaties might 
be “dangerous”! It needs no argument to show 
what a damaging blow to the League the carrying of 
this amendment would be. The other question, on 
which the Assembly ought to assert itself, is 
that of the mandates; there, in the ensuing years, a 
long battle will have to be fought against nationalistic 
greed, economic imperialism and racial oppression, 
and the League should lose no time in consolidating 
its position. For the rest, there seems to be a popular 
idea—and it found expression in a speech of the Aus- 
tralian delegate at Geneva—that the only question 
which is urgent for the League is disarmament. That 
is true, in one sense; but it is not the whole 
truth, and those who complain of the League dissi- 
pating its energies instead of concentrating simply on 
disarmament, are in danger of taking too narrow a 
view and suffering considerable disappointment. What 
can the League do? It can appoint commissions to 
examine the problem, and it can talk. But it is obvious 
that its talk will for the present have no more practical 
effect than the speeches of the chemists at the British 
Association’s meeting the other day, who demanded the 
abolition of poison gas in warfare. Disarmament may 
begin presently at Washington, and the League’s turn 
may come later. This is not to say that we wish either 
the Assembly at Geneva or the chemists in this country 
to hold their peace. It is as much the business of the 
League of Nations to discuss disarmament, since its 
primary function is the prevention of war, as it is of the 
Trades Union Congress, say, to discuss unemployment. 
But though disarmament is the most obvious and direct 
way of preventing war, there are indirect ways also, 
which are enormously important, and the League ought 
not to forget these. 

Every wise measure, economic, financial or even 
Sanitary, which the League can carry out in this or 
that State will tell. It has been argued that 
the League should not be expected to play at 
international philanthropy in the Russian famine. 
Why not? It seems to us precisely what the League 
ought to have been doing. We are told that it is not 
“ practical politics’ to extend the economic control 
of the League, to set up a supreme Economic Council, 
functioning as the Supreme Economic Council of the 
Allies functioned during the war, with powers of 
rationing supplies and controlling, where necessary, 
their transport and distribution. No one doubts that 
such a scheme, if it were established, would make 
enormously for peace. Why is it less “ practical 
politics” than disarmament ? 





USEFUL WORK OR USELESS TOIL 


ENERAL BOOTH, in a letter published in the Times 
last week, deplored as a sign of the demoralisation 
of to-day the willingness of the unemployed to 

accept doles for which no equivalent in work is given. If 
there were, in fact, any sign that the unemployed prefer 
doles to employment, we should agree with General Booth’s 
lament; but when have the unemployed been offered the 
alternative of work ? The whole policy of the Government 
hitherto has been based not merely on the giving of doles 
rather than of employment, but actually on the restriction 
of the openings for employment, by the closing down of 
all the schemes of development, which were inaugurated 
three years ago. The Labour Party and the Trade Unions, 
which appear to be somehow linked, in the minds of General 
Booth and other critics, with the accusation of preferring 
doles to work, have throughout criticised the Government’s 
policy, and made it clear that their primary demand is not 
for relief, but for the provision of work. It is only when 
every attempt to induce the Government to take the neces- 
sary steps for the provision of work has broken down 
that the unemployed, having no alternative but starvation, 
have turned in despair to the demand for relief. 

Anyone, who is familiar with the history of the unemployed 
agitation, must be well aware of this fact. When it became 
manifest that the Government, so far from providing work, 
was bent in the interests of “economy” on throwing 
more men out of employment, a number of Labour speakers 
began to urge those who were out of work to “ go to the 
Guardians’ for relief. This movement encountered at 
the outset very strong resistance in Labour circles, and it 
was not until large numbers of men had come to the end 
of the State and Trade Union benefits, to which they were 
entitled, that they could be induced to approach the 
Guardians, or to accept the hated Poor Law Relief. But in 
recent months the position has become so bad, that more 
and more men and women have been driven to the 
Guardians, not at all because they prefer doles to work, 
but because there is no work for them, and no other means 
even of the barest subsistence to be had. 

Not the unemployed workers, then, but the Government 
and the powers behind it, are responsible for the preference 
given to doles. The first big question of principle that has 
to be settled by the special Cabinet Committee, which is 
now devising ways and means of dealing with the situation, 
is whether the policy of doles, based on false ideas of 
economy in national expenditure, is still to be pursued, or 
whether the time has come for a complete reversal of that 
policy and the adoption of immediate measures for the 
provision of work on the largest possible scale. If the 
former method is adopted, the ten million pounds and the 
other unexpended funds which the Cabinet is reported to 
be prepared to allocate, will be speedily exhausted, without 
producing the smallest permanent effect. When the 
money has been spent, we shall stand precisely where we 
stand now, with no better prospect of continuous employ- 
ment for the workers of this country. 

If, on the other hand, the Government makes up its 
mind, at the cost of a greater immediate expenditure, to 
provide work for the unemployed, the money can be so 
applied as both to ease the situation at once and to con- 
tribute towards a lasting restoration of prosperity. But, 
if this is to be done, it is essential, not only that work should 
be provided rather than doles, but also that the work 
should be of the right kind. This is the second great problem 
which the Cabinet Committee has to face. There is great 
danger that, even if the Committee makes up its mind 
that more employment must be found, it will merely approve 
indiscriminately any plan, up to the limit of the contem- 
plated expenditure, which will provide immediate employ- 
ment, without regard to its ultimate effects on the position 

of the country as an economic community. 

We have said that there is no evidence that the 
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unemployed prefer doles to work, but a considerable body 
of evidence pointing the other way. But it is, of course, 
perfectly true that the attitude of the man who is offered 
work is largely influenced by the character of the work 
itself. ‘“* Relief works,” obviously instituted mainly for 
the purpose of giving idle hands something to do, are fully 
as demoralising as doles from the Poor Law. They are, 
in William Morris’s phrase, “ useless toil,” whereas what 
the workers ask for is “ useful work.” It is notorious that, 
as free labour is better than slave labour, so labour employed 
on useful productive operations is better than labour for 
toil’s sake. It may be decreed that in the sweat of his 
brow man shall eat his bread, but man will not do his best 
unless he is assured that his sweat is really helping to 
provide the bread for him to eat. 

What, then, should be the guiding principle on which 
the Cabinet Committee should set to work? Nothing 
less, we urge, than a comprehensive scheme of national 
economic development. All our manufacturers and 
economists are complaining bitterly that the high cost of 
production makes it impossible for them to compete 
effectively in the markets of the world, or for the 
impoverished inhabitants of Europe to buy the expensive 
goods which they have to sell. The quack remedies for 
this disease are the reduction of the workers’ standard 
of life and the endeavour to hound them into habits of 
higher production by abuse and moral exhortation. The 
real remedy lies in a thorough overhauling of our largely 
antiquated methods of production, and in the use of the 
great reservoir of labour which is now available for purposes 
of constructive development. Costs of production will 
fall substantially only when we bring our industrial power 
plant, our mechanism of transport and distribution, our 
provision for a healthy social environment and an education 
which will fit men for active citizenship, up to the point 
which is necessary for efficient output under modern con- 
ditions of large-scale organisation. In times of good trade, 
everybody is too well satisfied, and too busy making money 
while the sun shines, to be willing to consider such schemes 
of development. It is when trade is bad, that a huge reserve 
of labour, which must somehow be maintained in any case, 
is available for development work, and it is at such a 
time as the present, when our whole future as a manu- 
facturing and trading nation is seriously threatened, that 
men’s minds ought to be open to plans of comprehensive 
reorganisation. 

The Cabinet Committee, if it means business at all and 
is not intending merely to tide over the winter in the idle 
hope that something may turn up before the spring, must 
begin with a complete reversal of most of the recent measures 
adopted by the Government. It will have to set housing 
schemes going once more to the fullest extent. It will 
have to hasten the full application of the Education Act 
of 1918, and set to work immediately on the school building 
operations which have’ been suspended. It will have to 
aim at increasing the area of arable cultivation, which it 
has been doing its best to diminish by abolishing the control 
of agriculture. The abandoned schemes of transport 
development will have to be taken out of their pigeon-holes 
and pressed forward in defiance of vested interests. Canals 
must be set in order, whatever opposition the railway com- 
panies may offer; roads and road transport must be 
developed to the fullest extent. And, above all, the national 
scheme of electrification, by which a huge reduction in our 
manufacturing costs could be accomplished in a few years, 
must be not talked about, but put immediately in hand, 
on the basis of the plans which have already been largely 
prepared. 

Horror will, of course, thrill through every member of 
the Anti-Waste League at the expenditure which this pro- 
gramme involves. But let it be noted that every proposal 
in the list involves, not, like doles or relief works, the 
pouring of millions down a sink of infinite capacity, but 
productive expenditure directed to the restoration of 
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economic prosperity and the making possible of real 
industrial efficiency. Great Britain won her place in the 
markets of the world because, during the period of the 
Industrial Revolution, she was first in the field with new 
methods of production vastly better than the old. Her 
inventiveness and capacity for adopting new methods, 
aided by the exhaustion of Europe during and after the 
Napoleonic wars, gave her a century of unexampled 
economic prosperity. But the impetus of that success has 
died away, and the success itself has furnished an excuse 
for industrial conservatism and lethargy. The time has 
arrived either to accept defeat involving a gradual reduction 
of population and a great fall in the standard of living, or 
to inaugurate a new Industrial Revolution. Of that 
revolution the reserve of unused labour which is now 
crying for work can be made the instrument. 

This policy requires imagination and foresight—dqualities 
in which our present rulers have so far shown themselves 
to be woefully lacking. It involves also a readiness to 
stand up to the great vested interests which, having made 
a “corner” in some form or instrument of production, 
are relentlessly opposed to any economic development 
which might threaten their monopoly. It involves a huge 
mobilisation of national resources for a single dominant 
purpose, and the enforcement of rigid economy in all other 
directions, and especially in all expenditure on overseas 
adventures or on armaments. In short, it is the direct 
opposite of the policy which our statesmen have been 
pursuing ever since the termination of the war. If they 
have the courage and the vision to reverse their policy now, 
their past sins may be speedily forgotten. If they have not 
these qualities, they must make way for a Government 
that is at least prepared to attempt a policy of constructive 
national development. 

To this policy we must finally come, since the method 
of doles, that is, of ‘‘ no work,” and the method of “ useless 
toil” are both bound in the long run to break down. But 
it is of the greatest importance that we should come to it 
soon, for the longer we pursue either of the alternative 
methods, the more difficult will the reversal be, and the 
less the chances of success. Doles and relief works are 
alike means of wasting our none too abundant substance : 
they are eating up the resources of national and local 
government as well as the vitality of the workers, and we 
cannot afford to delay until we are too weak for a sustained 
effort. Herein, as well as in the very serious distress and 
the inability of Local Government authorities to deal with 
a burden that should never have been placed upon them, 
lies the extreme urgency of the problem. The mere “ tiding- 
over” schemes, which the Cabinet seems likely to adopt, 
are therefore not merely useless, but positively harmful 
and destructive. 

The Government has been forced to consider the taking 
of some action by the recent growth of agitation amongst 
the unemployed, the financial embarrassments of the local 
authorities, and the fear of disturbances in the cities. But 
it remains to be seen whether it will be forced into the right 
action, for the agitation, inspired by the immediate 
pressure of want, has so far lacked form and direction. 
The policy of development that we advocate is one on which 
it ought to be possible to concentrate the whole agitation. 
Doles, and the demand for adequate maintenance of the 
unemployed, must indeed inevitably continue until the new 
policy is put into effect, but with every demand for relief 
ought to go the demand for a constructive plan for the 
provision of work. Ifthe Labour Party, which has through- 
out stood for this method of dealing with the problem, will 
place itself at the head of the unemployed agitation, we 
believe that it will be able to enlist on its side an over- 
whelming body of public opinion, which is at present inarticu- 
late, because Boe! om in doles nor in mere works of relief 
can it see any prospect save that of a growing burden of 
unproductive expenditure. With its constructive policy 
in the forefront of its propaganda, the Labour Party has 
the power to compel the Government either to act or to 
make way for those who will act. 
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PREPARING IN WASHINGTON 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE appointment of the American delegates to the 
Washington Conference does not by itself imply 
that the preparations in the United States for the 

November assembly are being rapidly advanced ; but the 
British public should realise that an immense force of 
American opinion is gathering behind the programme of 
disarmament. The change in the general feeling during 
the past half-year has been remarkable. When Mr. Harding 
entered the White House in March, there was little indica- 
tion that he would so soon be impelled to follow the lead 
given, in what at the time seemed a forlorn enterprise, by 
Senator Borah. But it was impossible for the President to 
mistake the drift of public sentiment, and to-day it is no less 
impossible to dispute the evidence as to the combined reso- 
lution and hope with which the American people are await- 
ing the event. The choice of the four delegates is the first 
definite stroke on the part of Mr. Harding; and it is an 
unusually successful stroke, mainly for the reason that it 
falls in so exactly with the popular expectation. In such 
matters an American President scores heavily by doing the 
obvious thing, and the obvious thing in this case was the 
nomination of Mr. Charles E. Hughes and Mr. Elihu Root. 

This country has not as yet had any opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with Mr. Hughes, though that oppor- 
tunity will speedily arrive. Six months ago the American 
people themselves could not be said to know their Secretary 
of State, notwithstanding that he had been prominent in 
public life for some twenty years and was once a presidential 
candidate. He went to the State Department with a high 
legal reputation, a sound record as a State administrator, 
and no direct experience whatever of international affairs. 
Everyone was aware of his good brain and firm character : 
his firmness, indeed, was looked upon as something of a 
disadvantage. He was believed to be rigid and unimagin- 
ative. And as, in regard to the League of Nations and the 
relation of America to Europe, he was known to be in 
agreement with Mr. Root, and therefore opposed to the 
isolationists, it was thought only too likely that the Admin- 
istration would find itself in early conflict with the Senate. 
This, however, did not happen. Mr. Hughes (of course 
recognising defeat on the Treaty of Versailles) was at once 
thoroughly at home in his new office. Towards the Central 
American countries he took a new and decisive line. He 
mastered questions with great rapidity. He was business- 
like and accessible, if far from effusive. The Washington 
correspondents began to speak of “a new Mr. Hughes.” 
They were astonished and delighted to discover that the 
Secretary of State was not an academic jurist, but a man of 
affairs and a man of the world. Accordingly Mr. Hughes 
enjoys a continuously good Press. Ina few months he has 
earned the repute of being the best Secretary of State, at 
any rate, since John Hay. In the Washington Conference 
he will be allied with Mr. Elihu Root, the veteran Republican 
statesman, who in Europe has been mainly identified with 
the scheme of the International Court. With these two 
men leading the American delegation certain things may 
be confidently anticipated. The Conference will be clearly 
and firmly directed. There will be no doubt as to the 
serious and definite character of its agenda and procedure. 
It will, in a word, be as unlike Paris as a conference can be, 
and certainly the British people will not be disposed to 
complain of that. 

Some points of no little interest are raised by President 
Harding’s action in choosing the two party leaders in the 
Senate to complete the delegation. This step was a matter 
of plain necessity. Senator Lodge is chairman of the 
F oreign Relations Committee of the Senate. As such, his 
claim to a seat among the four could not be gainsaid, apart 
from the peculiar position attained by him through his 
unrelenting assault upon the Wilson League. But clearly, 
the admission of Senator Lodge, with his immitigable party 


spirit, made it impossible for Mr. Harding to avoid the 
appointment of a prominent member of the Opposition, and 
Senator Underwood was clearly indicated. He was leader 
of the Democratic majority in the Senate through the 
Wilson period, and he now leads its remnant. Without the 
presence of some such representative of the Wilson Demo- 
crats and the South, the Disarmament Conference would be 
doomed to party dissension ; or, as one Washington corre- 
spondent puts it, the international assembly in the Pan- 
American Building would be subject to daily attacks in the 
Capitol, and that would have meant a painful futility. 
Moreover, the Senate is the dominant element in the treaty- 
making power, and we must infer that the inclusion of the 
Senate leaders is an essential measure of insurance. The 
three Republican delegates together should carry the bulk 
of the party with ease: all the more because the success 
of the Disarmament agitation in the country has been 
largely due to the untiring activities of Senator Borah, 
whose popular influence is increased rather than being 
diminished by reason of his immovable stand on the Treaty 
of Versailles. Nevertheless, it would be foolish to assume 
that the composing of strife in the Senate, if that is to be 
the excellent result of Mr. Harding’s appointments, means 
that the Disarmament Conference can go forward without 
any serious antagonism in America. Far from it. The 
vast armaments interests are extraordinarily powerful in 
the Administration ranks. It is in the Republican Party 
that American Imperialism has its strongest entrenchment. 
The Administration papers steadily enforce the argument 
of a supreme navy for the maintenance of American rights 
at sea; and it must be remembered that to this con- 
tention the Hearst Press, with its millions of readers in 
a chain across the continent, adds a daily stimulus in the 
shape of an anti-English tone and incessant harping on 
the peril from Japan. It is in this connection that the 
present crisis in British affairs has its immediate bearing 
upon the Washington situation. A settlement, even a good 
provisional settlement, with Ireland before the delegates 
convene would be beyond all question the finest of possible 
guarantees for a fruitful Conference. 

As to the general, and continually growing, feeling in 
America behind the Disarmament movement, there can, 
as we have said, be no room for doubt. But it would not 
be right to conclude that this feeling is accompanied by 
any marked clarifying of the political consciousness. The 
mass of American citizens do not yet realise that the size 
of navies is precisely related to the character of foreign 
policy, and consequently, that before any programme of 
disarmament can come anywhere near the region of 
actuality, the Governments must know where they are in 
respect of the danger zones. There are some signs in the 
dispatches from Washington that President Harding 
himself, having been swept into the movement, is disposed 
to put his trust, let us say, rather in a co-ordination of senti- 
ment than in the creation of an exact understanding and 
the establishment of a new basis, especially in the Pacific, 
upon which a policy of organic peace and economy can be 
built. But the British and American peoples may find 
reassurance in the fact that in Mr. Hughes and Mr. Root 
the United States has a pair of representatives who, political 
realists both, are entirely sound in their conception of the 
conjoint responsibility and opportunity of the English- 
speaking powers. 


GANDHI: KING OF INDIA 


Bombay, August 11th. 
OW glibly and carelessly so grave a word as crisis 
H is often employed, I know well. I use it advisedly. 
Within so relatively short a period as eighteen 
months a great change is noticeable in the climate, tempera- 
ture and direction of mass Indian emotion. I should have 
preferred to say “thought,” but thought, in the deeper 
oO 
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and more valuable sense, is altogether wanting. One man 
rides the storm, one man is predominant everywhere, one 
man is the autocrat of the hour—Mr. Gandhi; and Mr. 
Gandhi does not think. Mr. Gandhi knows, he is infallible, 
his conclusions and his Ukases are above criticism; it is 
not for the devout vulgar to reason why, they have only 
to listen and obey. Bos locutus est. Such is the central 
fact of the position to-day—surely a sinister and startling 
fact, one to be reckoned with. 

It will not do to pooh, pooh Gandhi and all his works as 
a crack-brained fanatic, for the simple reason that the 
masses of India believe far more in crack-brained fanatics 
than in arm-chair philosophers. And it is with the movement 
of incalculably numerous ignorant masses in action, stam- 
peded by violent, divinely-inspired prophets, that we have 
to deal. The change that has come over Indian opinion, 
collectively, may be, and probably is, appropriate only 
to a time of fevered transition ; but it has induced a crisis, 
a real crisis, the gravity of which cannot be over-estimated. 
Various appreciations of Mr. Gandhi are beginning to appear 
at home, explaining what must seem inexplicable to level- 
headed Englishmen, the secrets of his influence and despotic 
power over the imagination, the hearts, the will of Indians. 
It matters comparatively little, in the full fury of the storm, 
how he acquired his power; the melancholy fact is that 
he has acquired it, is using it in all directions with devasta- 
ting consequences, and is extending and increasing it. 
Most of those who try to give pen and ink pictures of Mr. 
Gandhi to the British public err rather on the side of 
generosity, and exaggerate certain qualities with which 
he is supposed to be pre-eminently endowed. Where he 
is most sharply distinguished from almost every Indian 
political leader of any importance during the last forty 
. years is that, with a thin veneer of English education, 
manners, and political shibboleths, his typically Indian 
nature, the soul of the man, has remained intact, uncorroded, 
unpenetrated, as simply native, Indian, as it was before 
contact with Western material civilisation. All, or almost 
all, the great names among his precursors (Tilak might be 
excepted) had steeped themselves in English or Western 
literature, political methods, habits and customs; some 
at least would have felt much more at home in West-end 
drawing-rooms than in the primitive society of their native 
villages. 

Not so Mr. Gandhi. It is probably true to say of 
him that he expresses better than any prominent 
Indian of latter days the average mind, the average 
soul of the great bulk of the Indian peoples. He is a 
creature, not of reason, but of impulse and inspiration. 
What he owes to the West is confined to Ruskin and 
Tolstoy; the rather flamboyant, declamatory religiosity 
of the former, the simple, intensely literal Christianity 
of the latter, these he understood (or thought he 
understood) and drew upon—before he himself became the 
supreme infallible Pontiff—for inspiration and support. 
To-day Mr. Gandhi is outside, or, as his millions of devoted 
followers would say, above, reason. Throughout his 
political career in India he has never attempted a reasoned 
exposition of his mission, or a reasoned defence of his 
fundamental principles, without committing himself to a 
hundred transparent logical fallacies and practical absurdi- 
ties. The further he goes, the higher he mounts, the more 
absolute he feels himself, the wilder, insaner, more fantastic 
his justifications and exhortations to the faithful. This, 
according to all the best Asiatic standards and traditions, 
is just as it should be. No prophet of God, no Mahatma 
needs the quibbles of lawyers, or the silly logic of the schools ; 
all that is required of him is a plain straight message and 
dogmatic orders. He must have a definite goal and know 
his own mind about the best and shortest way of getting 
there. 

On both points Gandhi thoroughly satisfies the ignorant, 
credulous millions of India. Swaraj is the goal, and burning 
all English cloth stuffs the surest and quickest way to reach 





it. The hard-headed English workman might well scratch 
his head in foggiest bewilderment over such a proposition ; 
but the tempestuous Hindu has no misgivings. True, neither 
he nor anyone else has the vaguest notion what Swaraj is, 
or what it is even intended to be; but, symbolically, it 
stands for everything the humble Indian wants and has not 
yet got—remission of taxes, easier conditions of life, reversion 
to the blessed (if rather mythical) days before invading 
Moslem trod the sacred soil of Hindustan, to be succeeded 
by the still more alien, incomprehensible and mad White 
Man from far overseas. Symbolically, waiving these 
chimerical material gains (upon which Gandhi himself 
probably sets no store), it stands broadly for Asia against 
Europe, and it is in this significance, masked and decently 
veiled a few years ago, but now often openly avowed, that 
its magic efficacy lies. It is the rallying cry of Brown Asia, 
and therefore, of course, to that extent a cry which may 
be taken up full-throated by Moslems and Hindus in chorus, 
Presently it may begin to reveal what is implicit, but 
largely latent and unrealised in it, the need of including the 
enormous preponderant yellow block. The simple Hindu, 
such a typical Hindu visionary as Gandhi himself, has 
probably not yet the faintest premonition of those impending 
possibilities. Shrewder Moslems may already be specula- 
ting and calculating; we have already heard of Moslem 
missions to Japan, there are whispers of great promise for 
Islam’s future in the mysterious recesses of China. But 
to-day it will do for Hindus and Moslems to join in the 
slogan, “Hurrah for Swaraj! India for the Indians, 
Asia for Asiatics. Down with the white Westerns, devils 
and limbs of Satan.” 

It is to be noted that the means recommended by Mr. 
Gandhi would not commend themselves to a single rational 
European, we need not say any qualified economist or 
sensible workman, but to anyone fit to be at large outside 


‘Bedlam. The fact that the illiterate masses of India saw 


nothing ridiculous in the holocaust which was illuminating 
Bombay to welcome me, the more puzzling fact that quite 
a number of Indians credited with superior sense applauded 
it, indicate the extraordinary complexity of the problem 
which confronts our English statesmen. We are faced 
here with a truly extraordinary mentality which no one 
who has not been intimately familiar with it, as I have 
for nearly forty years, could hope to understand. We are 
faced with a Dictatorship of Unreason, absolute and popular 
in exact proportion, it would appear, as it is insane, and 
anti-European; a typical ebullition of the spirit now 
animating Asia to throw down the gauntlet and challenge 
Europe to a combat @ outrance. When Mr. Gandhi the 
idol, the trusted leader, the popular god, lays it upon his 
millions of followers as a religious and patriotic duty to 
destroy all foreign cloth, and assures them that doing s0, 
and simultaneously setting up spinning-wheels and handlooms 
in every house over the length and breadth of the land, 
will, before the end of September, make India self-contained 
economically, self-respecting morally, free and self-govern- 
ing; when the people swallow this rubbish wholesale, 
accept its crudities for gospel, act on it, and delight in the 
bonfires with much of the childish glee of English children 
burning guys on November 5th, we may well stand aghast, 
and begin to get some idea of the tremendous gravity of 
the crisis, and the peril it enfolds. There are three hundred 
millions, or so of ignorant emotional people in the land, 
capable of thus being inflamed and directed by a leader 
who shows little more practical sanity than the most ignorant 
of them all. What a prospect! 

Of the spirit of the movement as a whole, notwithstanding 
Mr. Gandhi's protestations, there cannot be the least doubt. 
A few days ago Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Mohammed Ali went 
hand in hand to address a great, enthusiastic meeting. 
Mr. Gandhi paved the way with the usual exhortations to 
be calm, orderly, submissive, but relentlessly hostile to 
the Government by law established. Followed Mr. 
Mohammed Ali—no mincer of words and phrases—he, 4 
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good, candid, outspoken son of Islam, under Mr. Gandhi’s 
nose, and, as we must presume, with his sanction and entire 
approval—he deliberately (as he said himself), and as a 
challenge to the Government to touch him if it dared, 
denounced the British Government as satanic. The 
Viceroy’s Government was satanic, so was the local Govern- 
ment, and all the servants and agents, the whole adminis- 
trative body endeavouring to carry on the King’s Govern- 
ment, were agents of Satan. Such words on such an 
occasion could have only one meaning and point to only 
one kind of practical application. Since Mr. Gandhi has 
always posed and generally been accepted as a spiritual 
saint, it can do him no injustice to assume that he would 
combat heart and soul all satanic powers, all the emissaries 
of Satan. 

This knocks the bottom out of the politic pretence, 
which has served to disguise the true nature of the agitation 
too long, that it is compatible with loyalty to H.M. the 
King Emperor. It is equally incompatible with one pre- 
sentation of the goal at which Indian extremism is aiming 
—Home Rule within the Empire. For no one would accuse 
Mr. Gandhi of so far tampering with the unclean thing, 
pure Satanism, as to tolerate any alliance with it, much 
less allegiance and fealty, even in the most shadowy form, 
to its concrete personal embodiment the King Emperor. 
It is time, surely, that we had done with cant and make- 
believe, and looked the stark facts in the face. In the 
meantime a benevolent Government, doubtless actuated 
by the best, and in its judgment, the most politic motives, 
has ceased to govern, as all Orientals understand govern- 
ment. The word seems to have gone round, “ Give them 
rope enough, let them blow off steam, let them tweak our 
beards and pull our noses to their hearts’ content. Pre- 
sently the good sense of the country will wake up, and 
laugh at these preposterous, but harmless, extravagances.” 
That is evidently the attitude of the Government to-day, 
and it may be, on the whole, the wisest that is practicable. 
Lord Reading is the Viceroy, but in the judgment of every 
Oriental in India, and across the border, Gandhi is to-day 
King of India. And what is Gandhi’s own attitude ? 
He has just published one of his numerous encyclicals, 
in which he declares that he sees the time near at hand 
when he must disobey every state-made law. Mr. Gandhi 
has shown himself consistently, from his first taking up 
of the weapon of “ passive” resistance, utterly incapable 
of understanding its proper sphere of operation and rather 
obvious limitations. But Mr. Gandhi is nothing if not 
muddle-headed when it suits him to be so, or when in his 
religious ecstasies he soars far above the realm of reason. 
No one could ask a better proof than this amazing declara- 
tion. The laws may be the best laws conceivable, but they 
are “ state-made,” therefore Mr. Gandhi must disobey thems 
In other words a state-made law is ipso facto a bad and 
unjust law ; the only good laws are those which Mr. Gandhi 
makes. But if Mr. Gandhi ever stop to think before 
throwing another match into the powder magazine, surely 
it would have occurred to him to consider some at least 
of the objects of the state-made laws, which he thus con- 
demns. The acts which many of these laws prohibit are 
not ethically commendable. Would Mr. Gandhi approve 
them merely because the state prohibits them? And 
how is he going to “ disobey” merely prohibitive laws ? 
There are the penal laws, for example. These prohibit, 
amongst many other things, murder, arson and rape. Are 
these in the near future to be disobeyed? Some of them, 
perhaps. Frank C. O. BEaMAN. 


PRICES IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, August 1st. 
N eminent barrister in Australia once said that the 
precise time of the occurrence of a commercial 
crisis was evident frofn the course of his practice. 
Up to one week he would receive clients asking for advice as 
to the enforcement of contracts. The next week a stream 


of clients would set in, who wished for advice as to how 
to evade their obligations. This illustrates the restricted 
character of the Australian economic field, and shows how 
valuable Australia may be for purposes of economic observa- 
tion. The slump struck Australia in October. It found us 
in an excellent position, so far as finance was concerned, 
but absolutely unprepared for any great change in values. 
The philosopher, who toured the world to ascertain with 
how little wisdom the world is governed, would find that 
Australian business men are as lightly dowered with that 
quality as her politicians. Commercial men seem influenced 
in their operations more by infection and excitement than 
by reason and forethought. Buying did not stop until 
selling had died down. The result was that the imports 
(mostly of textile fabrics and hardware) from June, 1920, 
to March, 1921, showed an increase from £68,000,000 to 
£181,000,000. For some part of this increase Australian 
business men were not to blame. In 1919 and the early 
part of 1920 deliveries from Great Britain were hard to 
obtain, and orders remained unexecuted for many months. 
The agent could not promise delivery of the whole order, 
so further orders were put in in the hope that a proportion 
would be filled. When Continental orders suddenly ceased 
to arrive in England about July, the English manufacturer 
looked up his back files for his Australian orders and began 
completing old contracts, the fulfilment of which had never 
been intended. This caused a severe strain on Australian 
money and an acute shortage of Australian credit in London, 
which must have affected Australia’s good name to a certain 
extent, though it cannot be altogether blamed on Australian 
commerce. Australian merchants were already heavily 
over-stocked and heavily indebted to the banks. The 
prospect of further quantities of high priced goods being 
thrown in from England was not viewed with favour by 
either merchants or their banks. There is, therefore, some 
suspicion that the effort to provide credit in London was not 
as strenuous as it might have been. Sir Joseph Cook, when 
appealed to to provide gold from Australia’s enormous store, 
refused. The gold was doing no good in Australia, but 
Sir Joseph Cook seemed to derive peculiar glee from sitting 
tight on the chest of yellow metal. It was probably right 
not to export gold to pay for luxury goods bought far back 
at a huge premium on current values. But it might have 
been used to open credits for new contracts at the lower 
ranges of values. 

As a fact, the banks seem to have done their best almost to 
prohibit imports. The shortage of credit in London has 
proved the salvation of Australian wholesalers. Importa- 
tion for the next twelve months is likely to be almost 
negligible. The shops are quitting their stocks gradually 
with little real reduction of prices, but when these are sold 
the market will be bare of goods again and prices may move 
upwards. It thus looks as if the Australian consumer will 
not for a long time feel any of the relief which those in other 
parts of the world have experienced from the regime of high 
prices. The purchasing power of the people is being steadily 
depleted. The losses of the merchant, instead of being 
written off, are being gradually transferred to the shoulders 
of the consumer. Meanwhile, the tide of world prices is 
receding, leaving Australian wages and prices high and dry. 
Our mines cannot continue at the present cost of production 
and present values ; they are closing all over the continent. 
It is true that a sudden deflation might cause a nasty crisis, 
and there is a strong case for stepping down gradually to 
the normal. So far there have been few failures of any 
consequence. The danger is that we are refusing to face 
the facts and shutting our eyes to the need of any readjust- 
ment at all. We cling to the pre-war prices and standards— 
to a whole series of artificial and exploded values. The 
ruling factor in the economic world to-day is the depletion 
of purchasing power—due to the destruction of wealth in 
the war. A smaller purse will have to be catered for. A 
scale of smaller prices seems imminent, and the country 
which first realises this will probably gain a long start on 
02 
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its competitors. These artificial values are a positive 
hindrance to us, a temptation to greedy and short-sighted 
souls. They should be written down. We should take the 
knock and face the new conditions. 

It is important to understand Government action in 
relation to wheat and wool. Mr. Hughes, when he came 
back, made some ineffectual efforts to escape from the 
trammels of the wheat pool, but the farmers’ vote was 
too strong. Reduced prices for wheat were expected in 
1920, and each Ministry strove to beat the other in guarantees 
of a price for the farmers. The Commonwealth promised 
5s. a bushel, but before the election the Labour Party of 
New South Wales promised, if elected, to guarantee 7s. 6d. 
at the country stations, and the Queensland Labour Party 
followed suit. The pool was therefore continued, and the 
old Wheat Committee commenced organising for the 
ensuing year. It began by making forward contracts 
for freight at about 150s. a ton, and proceeded to fix the 
price of wheat for home consumption. It was necessary 
to fix a price at which wheat could be offered to millers and 
consumers, but as the market would fluctuate, common- 
sense would have dictated a periodical revision of the price. 
The New South Wales and Queensland representatives 
were, however, nervous of their guarantees, and the Com- 
mittee proceeded to determine the price for a whole year 
at the scandalous figure of 9s. per bushel. The world’s 
price at the date of fixing was a little more than 9s., but 
the cost of production in the last year of plenty was not 
more than 4s., so that the farmer was assured a huge profit. 
Subsequent operations of the Committee exhibit all the 
vices of a stubborn holder unwilling to meet the market. 
The 9s. a bushel constantly impaired their judgment. 
They were unwilling to admit that this price was being 
left behind by world prices, and postponed selling until 
they were forced to take about 7s. 6d. Thus the German 
was paying less for his flour than the inhabitant of Horsham 
in the wheat belt of Victoria. The result was that the 
Australian milling industry lost the whole of its eastern 
market for flour, Americans underselling it with ease. 
This. was recognised at last. Flour millers were allowed to 
sell below 9s. for export, but it was too late, and the industry 
has never recovered. The prices at which the wheat board 
sells are kept secret, but it is estimated that about two- 
thirds of the wheat not required for home consumption 
has been sold at prices which average about 8s. 3d. per 
bushel. As the American and Canadian wheat will be in 
the market in about a month, it is likely that there will be 
a big drop for the balance of the crop. Meanwhile, the 
present range of values is being capitalised in land prices 
which are far above the normal, and will be a severe handicap 
to the purchaser when prices fall. 

British people will probably take a good deal more interest 
in wool. Before the war the pastoral industry was very 
profitable, and the average price of wool was about 9d.-9}d. 
During the war the British Government bought the entire 
stock of Australian wool until 1920 at an average price of 
1s. 8$d.—the finer wool fetching much more. This was 
remarkably profitable to Australian graziers. They also 
got half the profits of the British sales to private buyers— 
an enormous sum. It is estimated that, when the pool 
was terminated on June 80th, 1920, the carry-over wool— 
2,500,000 bales—represented actual profit, even taking 
it at the appraised price. Prices had, however, already 
begun to fall. The British wool authorities seemed 
unwilling to realise this unpleasant fact, and continued to 
fix reserves on an inflated scale and to withdraw huge 
lots from sale if the reserves were not reached. The same 
policy was followed by the Australian Committee in relation 
to the sales of the British wool which remained in Australia, 
a consistent attempt being made to extract the highest 
price from the consumer. Both in England and Australia 
this policy has been disastrous to the growers. Experts 
assert that, if a more liberal policy with regard to the wool 
had been followed from the commencement, there need 


have been no carry-over on June 30th, 1920. Wool was 
passed at the London sales in August, 1920, for which 18d, 
and 20d. was bid. Similar wool has been sold in Melbourne 
in March, 1921, at 8}d. to 5d. Wool offered for sale in 
Adelaide in October, 1920, and withdrawn against remunera- 
tive offers, was sold subsequently at a reduction of 50 per 
cent. In January, 1921, wool buyers from America came to 
Australia with enormous orders, which remained unexecuted 
owing to the extortionate prices asked. The American 
tariff now makes sale of Australian wool to America very 
much more difficult. 

A new factor came into the market towards the end of 
1920 in the 1920-21 wool clip. The growers of this were 
the same as those who grew for the British pool, and for a 
while they were dominated by the same ideas. Competition 
between the carry-over wool and the new wool was very 
much feared by the Wool Committee. It was suggested 
that groups of greedy Yorkshire speculators were only too 
anxious to take advantage of the situation and break the 
wool market. To stabilise the market it was then arranged 
to form a company to handle the carry-over wool. Thus 
the British Australian Wool Realisation Association was 
formed, responsible to the British Government and the 
Australian holders in proportion to their interests, and with 
directors in Great Britain, but managed principally in 
Australia. This commenced operations in January, 1921, 
but it was soon seen that a miscalculation had been made. 
The holders of the new wool evinced a desire to meet the 
market, and began selling at reduced prices. This was 
forced partly by bank pressure, and partly by the fact that 
the existence of “ Bawra”’ locked up their other interests. 
“ Bawra ” saw their scheme being ruined by the new wool. 
These sturdy individualists therefore approached Mr. 
Hughes with a proposal to put an embargo upon the export 
of the new wool, and Mr. Hughes, always eager for an 
opportunity for autocracy, readily consented. He left 
Australia, and his colleagues very reluctantly carried a 
proposal to which he had agreed by which no new wool 
should be exported for six months, unless the owner gave 
an undertaking that it should not be sold at less than 8d. 
per lb. This regulation has enabled “ Bawra ” to continue 
its policy of starving the market, which has, on the whole, 
barely maintained its level. But the next clip of wool 
is approaching the market, and it seems hardly possible 
for it to be maintained much further. It will be seen that 
all this departure from economic principle and the use of 
political power has been exercised to assist the wealthy 
pastoral industry (already gorged with profits) to reap 
further profits on the wool sold to the British Government, 
and to save the authorities in Britain and Australia who 
handled the wool sold to Great Britain from acknowledging 
the consequences of their own miscalculations. If, as seems 
likely, the whole scheme fails, and the sales are postponed 
to meet lower price levels later, after all the expense of 
holding had been incurred, the reputation of those who 
have taken part in these decisions will be gravely damaged. 
It will be remembered that the two knights at the head— 
Sir Arthur Goldfinch, the London director, and Sir John 
Higgins, in Australia—each draw the princely salary of 
£10,000 per year from “ Bawra.” 

There is a strong resemblance between the course of the 
wheat and wool pools—the same unwillingness to meet the 
market, the same attempt to make the consumer pay for 
mistakes, the same powerful but shortsighted influence of 
an organised landed interest. It may be noted, also, that 
the British wool industry, after some criticism from Bradford, 
accepted the “Bawra” scheme. Why? Because most 
wool manufacturers were loaded up with high-priced wool, 
and because it was thought advisable to keep the prices 
above what Europe could afford to pay. Perhaps the worst 
fallacy in the situation is that in their absorption in the 
problem of the producer and seller, the pastoralists’ leaders 
have altogether forgotten the position of the buyer. There 
are times when buyer is king, and although the buyer 1s 
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in tatters he is, nevertheless, king to-day. There can be 
no real stability of markets or prices until the buyers all 
over Europe are in a healthy condition. The one way to 
secure this is to feed the buyer with raw materials so that 
he can produce goods at prices at which his customers 
can afford to buy. Australia is largely a selling country, 
but she persists in trying to play a dominant réle and, 
because in so many departments we are shutting our eyes 
to the truth, we shall probably suffer longer and more 
severely than is necessary. F. W. E. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN: A DOUBT 


LL the world, they say, was at Waterloo Station on 
A Saturday to greet Charlie Chaplin on his return 
to the city in which his birthplaces are as numerous 
as the birthplaces of Homer in the ancient world. One 
does not know anybody who went to meet him except 
in a professional capacity. The cook did not take an 
afternoon off to see him as she does occasionally to see kings 
and queens and soldiers. The business men of London 
did not remain in town to welcome him, but went home 
to the outer suburbs, grumbling in the trains at the space 
devoted to him in the papers. They appeared to resent 
his prominence in the news as they do not resent the 
prominence of Mr. Warwick Armstrong or Mr. Steve 
Donoghue. “I think England’s changing,” said one of 
them gloomily ; “‘ we’re becoming a hysterical nation.” 
They did not argue as to whether Charlie Chaplin was a 
great artist, but as to whether it was decent for England 
to throw up its trilby hat quite so high in honour of a 
comedian. Yet, in spite of these mumblings and grumblings 
there was undoubtedly a great crowd at Waterloo. True, 
there were almost enough Press representatives to make 
a crowd themselves. And, if there were not enough Press 
representatives, there was a supplementary mob of men 
who claimed to have taught Charlie Chaplin at school. 
Schoolmasters have never enjoyed such headlines in the 
Press before. And they were but a few of the people 
thrust into the notoriety of a day on account of their once 
having some slight and largely-forgotten association with 
the great comedian. Browning once wrote a poem, begin- 
ning, “And did you once see Shelley plain?” on the 
theme of reflected glory of this kind. Undoubtedly, it isa 
glory of which we are all conscious. If one met a barber 
in a little country town, who had once cut Browning’s hair, 
one would listen to him eagerly in the hope that he might 
drop some detail that would make a man of genius flash 
into life again. Even if he could say nothing but a dull, 
repeated, ““’E wur a genelman, ’e wur,” one would still 
feel like shaking hands with him tenderly on leaving the 
shop. “I met a barber in Whitchurch Canonicorum who 
once cut Browning’s hair”—one would tell it in con- 
versation, as though in itself it were a good story. Lovers 
of Stevenson would feel as enthusiastic, if in a Bournemouth 
hotel they came on a waiter who remembered serving 
Stevenson with a bottle of stout, and the Scottish accent 
with which he slurred the “ t’s ” in the word “bottle.” Every 
hero not only is a hero himself, but makes heroes of all 
who have ever set eyes on him or, better still, shaken hands 
with him. On the whole, it may be doubted whether the 
conversation of great persons is more interesting than the 
conversation of people who have met great persons. There 
is a bond between us and the lovers of greatness that there 
is not between us and greatness. To meet Dr. Johnson 
in certain moods must have been a terrifying experience : 
it would have been infinitely more amusing to talk to 
Boswell about Dr. Johnson than to talk to Johnson himself. 
There is one glory of the sun and another of the moon, and 
these friends of great men shed a moonlight of genius that 
1s very pleasant. Not that great men are as a rule unap- 
proachable. The little ones have larger heads. But the 
hero’s valet has his place in the scheme of interesting 





things as well as the hero. And, whatever we may pretend, 
we seldom pass by an interview with him without reading it. 
The Press, then, cannot be accused of dullness in devoting 
so much space to Charlie Chaplin. If he is given too much 
prominence, he was prominent in the world before he was 
prominent in the papers. He is, his admirers claim, more 
universally popular than any other man has ever been 
during his lifetime. His feet may not be beautiful upon 
the mountains, but they have crossed the seas and the 
mountains to the uttermost ends of the earth. They 
are the most famous feet in history. He has made more 
men laugh with his feet than Wilde ever made laugh with 
his wit. His genius, indeed, is largely in his feet and in 
the false hair of his moustache. But there is more than 
a gesture in his fun. He makes us laugh loudest, perhaps, 
by dramatising for us the nightmare of things that might 
happen to a nervous man. Most men are to some extent 
nervous men, and we are delighted as we see all these 
bumps, falls and disasters happening to another nervous 
man—all the more delighted, perhaps, because the little 
nervous man ultimately surmounts all his disasters tri- 
umphantly. There are few things we enjoy more than 
terrors and discomforts that are past, and art gives us in 
our enjoyment the same sense of security that we get from 
retrospect. Beyond this, Charlie Chaplin has brought 
something new into comedy. He went to America and 
discovered the tall story. He made something new of it 
by giving it, as we may say, an English accent. His tall 
stories are quite unlike the tall stories of English farce, 
and yet somehow they are not altogether like the typical 
exaggerations of America. They have gained something 
by transplantation into a foreign mind. They have gained 
freshness and vigour. Take, for instance, the tall stories 
in that comic nightmare of the trenches, Shoulder Arms. 
The flooded dug-out, in which Charlie creeps into bed and 
lies down under water, is just such a lie as any man might 
be proud to tell. It is beyond the dreams of caricature, 
and yet it remains an exaggeration of the sort of exaggeration 
that uncomfortable men love to conjure up for themselves. 
Then there is that splendid scene in which Charlie is sent 
into the German lines, camouflaged as a tree, and where 
he fells the German soldier who comes with an axe to lop 
a piece of him off for firewood. How funny he is, when the 
tree has to take to its heels, or rather to its turned-out toes, 
and is chased through the wood by a fat German soldier! 
The chase plays a great part in modern farce, from Charley's 
Aunt to Charlie Chaplin, and is popular, we fancy, with 
nervous men, because it enables us to laugh at hairbreadth 
escapes in security. But stories like this also delight the 
Miinchausen element in our nature. Falstaff’s affair at 
Gadshill with the men in buckram was a story told by 
George Washington compared to the monstrous figments 
of Shoulder Arms. 

Listening to the rhapsodies of the out-and-out Chaplinites, 
however, one would imagine that Charlie Chaplin had 
done a great deal more than we have suggested. They 
speak as though he had for the first time brought sunshine 
into a dark world. One of them claims that he has given 
more happiness to his fellows than any other living man. 
To say that is, we think, to exaggeraté. For one thing, 
the man who makes people laugh is not the man who makes 
them happiest. Laughter is an admirable thing, and we 
should no more think of disparaging it than of disparaging 
beef and beer. But there is no good in pretending that 
Charley's Aunt makes men happy as Hamlet makes them 
happy. The laughter of farce has the short life of a firework. 
It does not leave the imagination permanently richer. The 
only laughter that sends echoes through one’s whole life 
is laughter that finds its way into the soul through poetry 
or into the intellect through wit. Aristophanes and Sterne, 
Swift and Voltaire, reach not merely the physical but 
the imaginative sources of laughter. They may not appeal 
to so many people just at the moment as Charlie Chaplin, 
but their appeal is more intense and permanent, and we 
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believe it is simply ridiculous to suggest that Sterne has 
given less happiness to humanity than Charlie Chaplin. 
All the people who have ever read Tristram Shandy, we 
are told, are not equal to one-tenth of the number of those 
who have laughed at Charlie Chaplin. We may admit 
this, but the fact remains that the happiness to be got 
from Sterne goes so much deeper, that the comparison is as 
absurd as a comparison between the Cornish sea and a 
toy balloon. Tristram Shandy is a widow’s cruse of humour. 
We do not know whether it is a book of consolation, but 
we do know that it is the great English imaginative jest- 
book. All this may seem to be taking the Chaplin “‘ boom ” 
over-seriously, but it is the Chaplinites themselves who 
speak of their hero as one of the greatest benefactors that 
the human race has ever known. They make one think of 
Socrates as an unwashed old fellow, who giggled to “high- 
brows ”’ in acorner, of Dickens as the entertainer of an obscure 
middle-class suburb. They are like those who believe 
that the novelist with the biggest circulation is the novelist 
who has added most to human happiness—and that the late 
Mrs. Henry Wood is a greater provider of human happiness 
than Mr. Hardy. Now, it is absurd to imagine, as some 
of the elect seem to imagine, that, because an artist is 
popular, he lacks genius. Charlie Chaplin, we believe, 
possesses genius, but we doubt whether too great claims 
are not being made for it. 

It is always interesting, however, to consider how it 
comes that in the arts immediate popularity has so little 
essential connection with permanent popularity. Oc- 
casionally, a great writer—Dickens, for instance—wins 
both. But the fame of the ordinary popular writer goes out 
like a picnic fire and is not after his death set in the heavens 
as a new star. Temporary literature has thus the life of a 
luxury ; permanent literature is an increase of those things 
that enable men to live more abundantly. The one is 
entertaining while it is new; the other is still entertaining 
after three hundred years. Clever essayists have written 
in defence of what is called popular reading, and have 
denounced the “ highbrows” for not sympathising with 
those who prefer Mrs. Henry Wood to Shakespeare. We 
agree with every possible protest that can be made against 
“highbrowism” ; but it would be folly to pretend that the 
pleasure of reading Mrs. Henry Wood is the same sort of 
thing as the pleasure of reading Shakespeare. Those 
who miss the pleasure of reading Mrs. Henry Wood miss 
little that they cannot get elsewhere; those who know 
nothing of Shakespeare miss a continent of treasure. There 
is a sentimental school of democrats, who hold that all 
the popular pleasures must be exalted for being something 
that they actually are not, but the only reasonable attitude 
of a democrat to the arts is the attitude of those who insist 
that the people must have a right of way to the treasures, and 
that the great authors must be socialised, instead of 
remaining the preserve of an educated minority. This 
does not mean that we regard Charlie Chaplin as a figure to 
whom an educated world would be indifferent. He is in The 
Kid a man of Dickensian genius, and it may even be that 
some way may be found of reprinting films as we reprint 
books, and that his feet may march comically down the 
centuries. Meanwhile, he has had the reception of a 
monarch. The Morning Post attributes his welcome to 
his able publicity agent, and, if he has really come to England 
for a rest, as is said, he might have slipped into these islands, 
we fancy, as quietly as Mr. de Valera. Anyhow, he has had 
his reception, and old-fashioned men with grey hair grumble 
about it in railway trains, and confirmed cinema-goers feel 
like throttling them for the suggestion that anything can 
be too good for their hero. We trust it is all right and that 
the publicity agent had nothing to do with it. In future, 
however, as can be seen after what has happened to Mary 
Pickford and Charlie Chaplin, any cinema star wishing to 
visit England will have to do so in disguise, if he, or she, 
wishes to avoid one of the most tremendous advertisements 
in history. 





Correspondence 


THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
ENGLAND 


To the Editor of Toe New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—The article entitled “The American Attitude Towards 
England” from “O. M. H.,” in your issue of September 8nd, 
contains news that will be novel to other Americans beside 
myself. ‘“O. M. H.” would have your readers believe that 
American Anglophobes belong principally to the “lower classes,” 
by which, I presume, he means the working class; and that they 
find ready recruits among the newly arrived immigrants. In 
fact, he makes the bold, and bald, statement that “the chief 
danger to an understanding between the nations (has) been the 
constant and growing influx of new ‘citizens’ of the very lowest 
type to augment the number of the Anglophobes.” 

Something tells me that your correspondent has never been 
very far outside of New York City, and that while there someone 
has been filling him up with tosh and rumble-bumble. I have 
lived in the United States more than thirty-five years as a 
citizen, and if there have been any manifestations of the kind 
cited by “O. M. H.,” I have been strangely blind and deaf. 
Outside of a few large cities, where certain sensational news- 
papers think their circulation is best maintained by presenting 
their readers with bogey men and bogey countries from time to 
time, I can pack all the genuine, flesh-eating Anglophobes in 
my hat. Your correspondent is nearer right when he intimates 
that a large element of the population in America is rather 
indifferent than otherwise toward England. That indifference 
is surely the normal attitude of one people toward another 
living 3,000 miles away. 

But the statement of your correspondent that Anglophobia 
has its seat among America’s working people and newly arrived 
immigrants is one of the very things most calculated to create the 
misunderstandings which I presume he wishes to see avoided. 
Does he know that the head of the American Federation of 
Labour is an Englishman born in London and that the dominating 
Mr. Gompers sets the tune to which America’s organised workers 


‘dance? Does he know to what an extent American labour 


unions are officered by men of British birth ? 

But most wretched of all is the attempt to ascribe Anglo- 
phobia to America’s “new” citizens, whether they be from 
South-eastern Europe or not. My work in recent years has 
brought me into wide contact with America’s foreign-born 
people, and I never heard one of them, unless he was of Irish 
or German origin, utter a hostile sentiment against England. 
I have known Jews of all classes, Russian and others, and 
I never heard one of them malign England. The foreign- 
born peoples in the United States are a decent, kindly, 
hard-working lot, who have no time to go around hating other 
peoples. They are too busy trying to make a living in a new 
and bewildering environment. They have their rascals, just 
as the “ superior’ Anglo-Saxon races have, but most of them 
are not looking for trouble. 

Sinn Feiners have created some sentiment against England 
in the United States—yes, but only against that England repre- 
sented by the English Government. But is any Englishman 
proud of the entire record of his Government in relation to 
Ireland? The incessant Irish agitation in the United States 
is one reason why thinking Americans are anxious to see Britain 
come to some sort of settlement with Ireland that will pacify 
that land and satisfy its own conscience.—Yours, etc., 

50 Pall Mali, London, S.W. 1. Puiiuirrs RUSSELL. 


THE GRACO-TURKISH WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTESMAN, 

S1r,—A sincere admirer of THE New STaTEsMAN, I am frankly 
puzzled by your attitude to the present Greco-Turkish conflict. 
Repeatedly you have blamed the Entente politicians, especially 
Mr. Lloyd George, for the chaotic conditions in the Near East. 
Yet you never have a good word to say for Greece, the innocent 
victim of the political blunderers who have presumed to usurp 
the prerogative of Deity, and create a new world. For some 
occult reason, the British Press is silent concerning actual con- 
ditions here in Turkey. There are no Allies, and no Allied 
policy, anywhere in the Near East. There are only a number 
of mutually jealous Powers, watching each other with ill-disguised 
hostility, and each one afraid that the others will gain some 
advantage at its expense. 

When the Armistice was signed, Turkey was supposed to 
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be a beaten enemy. Yet, to-day, there is a Turkish army in 
the field defying the Allies, and little Greece is expected to 

ur out blood and treasure like water to finish the work the 
Allies thought they had accomplished nearly three years ago. 

It is mere camouflage to pretend that the Allies have abandoned 
Greece owing to the return of King Constantine, and the fear 
that under the new regime Greece may adopt a foreign policy 
inimical to their interests. Long before the return of the King, 
ever since the Armistice, in fact, France and Italy have been 
more or less, mostly more, openly Philoturk. The real rivalry 
is between London, Paris, and Rome, and not between those 
capitals and Athens. Greece is merely a pawn in the game of 
high politics. The Greek people are accused of imperialism, 
of being obsessed by the “ Megali Hellas” idea, of everything, 
indeed, likely to hide the fact that the Allies have blundered 
all along the line in the Balkans, from the very commencement 
of the war, when Ferdinand successfully fooled them, until 
the present, when their efforts at San Remo and Sévres have only 
succeeded in making things worse all round. The political 
troubles of Greece are being exploited by the Allies to cover 
up their own amazing lack of prevision, and ignorance of Turkish 
psychology. What the average Entente politician knows about 
the Balkans, and its complicated problems, might be written 
on the back of a postage stamp. 

From the time of Mahommed the Conqueror, until the present, 
the Greeks have been the economic mainstay of the Turkish 
Empire. And to-day, as in the past, the Greeks are strongly 
Anglophile. Great Britain has not a single friend in this part 
of the world, except the Greeks, Is Greek friendship worth 
nothing to us? Why THe New Statesman should constitute 
itself the champion of the soulless Concessionaires who have 
fattened on the well-known incapacity of the Turk for centuries 
is a mystery, like the authorship of the Letters of Junius, or the 
identity of Jack the Ripper. I am not now defending the 
Treaty of Sévres. Whether that Treaty is just or unjust to 
Turkey is a matter of opinion. But surely it will not be denied 
that those who signed it knew what they were signing, and might 
be expected to honour their own signatures. 

Greece was so unsophisticated as actually to believe that 
“ Great Powers ” would have a great conception of the meaning 
of honour and honesty. She knows now that Europe is morally 
bankrupt, and that she must rely on her own strong right arm 
to gain her rights. In all the long and glorious history of Greece 
there is no more splendid page than that which is being 
written to-day on the bloody fields of Anatolia. And Greece 
means to keep the fruits of her victories, in spite of all the efforts 
of the egregious Turcophiles. 

The British public want no new wars. And no one can blame 
them. But what the British public must realise is that 
the old war is not finished yet in Turkey. On the slopes of 
Gallipoli, in the Jordan Valley, in the hot sands of the Arabian 
desert, our dead lie in their tens of thousands. They died 
gloriously for—what? Is the Turk a friend or an enemy ? 
Who won the war ?—Yours, etc., 

Headquarters, Third Army Corps, 

Eski-Chehir, Anatolia. 
August 20th. 

[Our correspondent cannot have read THE New SraTEsMAN 
very carefully, or he would not be puzzled by its attitude to 
the Greco-Turkish War, or talk about its constituting itself 
the champion of “soulless concessionaires” in Turkey. He 

lightly over the Treaty of Sevres, observing that whether 
it is just or unjust to Turkey is a matter of opinion. In our 
opinion it is grossly unjust to Turkey, and while it is the avowed 
aim of Greece to perpetuate the injustice we do not see that we 
are called upon to “ say a good word ” for her—not even though 
she is “strongly Anglophile.’ We have constantly protested 
against the Greeks being made a pawn in the game of high 
politics ; but we wish they did not accept the position so cheer- 
. Our correspondent boasts that, “in all the glorious 
history of Greece, there is no more splendid than that which 
is being written to-day on the bloody fields of Anatolia. And Greece 
means to keep the fruits of her victories.” The “ innocent 
victims,” then, for whom our pity is asked, will not do so badly 
after all! As for the consioting sentences of this letter, they 
seem to us to reveal admirably the spirit which has marred all 
the Peace Treaties —Ep. N. S.] 


W. A. Lioyp. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


To the Editor of Tue NEw StaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Your reviewer, the author of the article “ A Believing 
Sceptic,” in the last issue of THE New StaTesMAN makes two 
affirmations, which do not correspond with a certain social 
reality of great importance to our time: to wit the nature of the 
Catholic Faith. 


After saying, very truly, that Catholics depend upon an infal- 
lible Church and Protestants on an Infallible Bible, he tells us 
that “the conflict between Religion and Science arose when 
Science reached conclusions which implied that both the Church 
and the Bible had made mistakes.” A little later on he adds, 
“Such advantages as Religion may have formerly derived from 
the alleged infallibility of Church or Bible count for little now 
among people of intellect and education.” 

Now (1) Nothing hitherto established by scientific proof 
contradicts any doctrine defined by the infallible authority of the 
Catholic Church ; (2) if any process of scientific deduction should 
in the future propose the contradiction of any such defined 
doctrine, then a Catholic will accept the authority of the Church 
against such an affirmation, however strong each link in the chain 
leading to that conclusion might appear. 

If it be maintained that such an attitude is impossible to 
people of “ intellect and education,” I answer that, in the plain 
meaning of those two English words, myriads of highly-intelligent 
and fully-educated people do, as a fact, adopt it; and that even 
in our local English society, where Catholics are but a very small 
and scattered minority, any man of fairly wide acquaintance 
could quote you a score.—Yours, etc., 


September 13th. H. Bewoc. 


SHIPPING AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN, 


S1r,—No one has more admiration than I have for the work of 
Mr. J. A. Salter, but it is clear from your review of his “ Allied 
Shipping Control,” in your issue of September 10th, that that 
book has failed to convey to at least one reader—and I fear to 
more than one—a proper sense of perspective and proportion 
in relation to the anxious labours of the Ministry of Shipping. 

Thus, you say : “ Very grave and very urgent were the problems 
with which it (the Allied Maritime Transport Council) had to 
deal during the third year of the war, when the German submarines 
were levying heavy toll, to the extent, in some weeks, of one ship 
out of every four expected arrivals.” 

But the Allied Maritime Transport Council was not set up 
until the end of 1917, and not organized until 1918. It therefore 
did not exist in “ the third year of the war.” Fortunately the 
serious decisions, which it arrived at not long before the war ended, 
never had to be carried into effect. 

The shipping salvation of the nation was accomplished by the 
Ministry of Shipping, when it (1) took real control of all ships in 
February, 1917, and (2) adopted the policy of Atlantic concen- 
tration (which so signally lent itself to convoys) in May, 1917. 
The story is told briefly in my “Triumph of Nationalization,” 
which also, I hope, does full justice to the short life of the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council.—Yours, etc., 

September 14th. Leo Cu10ozza Money. 


STYLE AND THE CLASSICS 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTesMAN. 


Srmr,—Mr. Vernon Rendall’s letter concerning my remarks on 
the effect of Latin on the style of those who study it is plainly 
written on the assumption that I know too little about the 
matter; but let me assure him that he is writing under the 
equally grave disability of knowing too much about it. A scholar 
of his attainments, who has chewed the object of his studies and 
extracted al] possible nutriment, doubtless derives great benefit 
from the study of Latin and carries from it all sorts of lessons 
that improve his English style. I cheerfully admit that Pater 
wrote fine prose. I admit the same of Professor Gilbert Murray, 
though I would have thought that he was hardly an example of 
a writer deeply influenced by Latin. My point is that people who 
are not able to devote themselves almost entirely to the study 
of the classics, and therefore do not penetrate under the skin of 
the language, go to Latin for its least admirable qualities. It 
can easily seen why Gissing loved to read Latin if one turns 
to Born in Evxile, his loathsomely sympathetic study of aspirant 
snobbery. It was to him a mark of gentility. He never got 
into the soul of the language, and therefore he cherished and 
reproduced in his own writings, so far as was possible, its surface 
defects— its rotundity of sound, its stockishness, its lack of colour 
and poetic quality. Iam perhaps moved to believe this because 
of my memories of an over-Latinised education and the sort of 
English prose that my schoolmasters (who were all good Latinists 
but were obviously not great scholars or they would not have been 
teaching me) liked me to write. I also remember that, when I 
did general reviewing for a daily newspaper, I frequently received 
parcels of books and pamphlets from the University presses, 
and that in general the scientific publications were written in in- 
comparably better English than the productions of those who 
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professed the Humanities. If I wished to educate a child with 
a view to its writing prose well, I would certainly not insist on 
its studying the classics, unless I knew it could have a specialist 
education on those lines. It would probably do far better by 
studying the prose of the few who, like Milton, have been scholars 
and survived to do creative work. I can’t see, for the life of me, 


why a classical education should have prevented a Daily Mail 


writer from talking about corpses being “ unhouseled ” from their 
coffins. I write, as Andrew Lang used to say, far from books : 
to be exact, on the top of » *bus. But I have the strongest 
ible conviction this word comes from the Anglo-Saxon. If 

- Rendall imagines that a classically educated writer would 
have abstained from misusing this ound because the study of the 
classics pl the mind to accu 


S in all respects, he is more 
than an optimist. I wish he could have heard, as I did during 


the coal strike, the account of the Labour movement which 
a certain Professor of Greek was giving to an influential gathering 
in a foreign city.—Yours, etc., REBeEcca WEST. 


Miscellany 
CHRISTOPHER SLY 


HRISTOPHER SLY, now being played at 
The New Theatre by Mr. Matheson Lang, aided by 
a company (it is a one-part play), was, as its title 
shows, suggested by the prologue to The Taming of 
the Shrew. Imagine, however, that the old hoax is played, 
this time, not upon a_ thick-wit tinker, but upon 
a sensitive vagabond poet—a battered, low-born, sixteenth 
century Musset (I purposely avoid the suggestion of steely 
resilience which resides in Villon’s name); imagine also, 
when this other Christopher wakes in a great lord’s bed 
and learns he has a beautiful wife, that he, instead of 
responding with old Sly’s unabashed directness, imme- 
diately divines in her the angel-woman of his starving 
dreams; and imagine further that this lovely lady on 
her side leans towards him out of the clouds of an adoring 
pity. When you have imagined all this it will be clear 
that the fun has gone completely from the hoax and that 
a practical joke has become a piece of cruel mockery. 
What has been substituted for it is material for a poignant 
tragedy. 

Indeed, Signor Forzano’s play offers such glorious 
opportunities to the dramatic poet that as I watched I 
wished Shakespeare himself had found it—an old play for 
him to work upon, and, back-handed as this compliment 
is, it is so fine a one to Signor Forzano’s powers of 
dramatic conception that he should forgive me if I now 
dwell upon the weakness of his execution. He cannot 
shelter from me behind his translator, though I am ready 
to suppose some magic and energy may have vanished 
in translation from his text; for it is of the gaps in that 
text, of the unused opportunities for poetic flights which 
his own admirable dramatic instinct had nevertheless 
prepared, that I complain. Had the poet attempted to 
rise at such moments, fluttered, flapped and fallen, we 
might have blamed the translator, but often he did not 
try to fly. 

His theme would have suited Shakespeare such time 
he felt “in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes.” It 
was not, however, that sonnet which rose to memory. 
There was one more appropriate to the story of a wretched 
poet who, having fed himself on dreams, wakes from a 
drunken sleep to find the world conspiring to make him 
believe them true, even to the inmost and most comforting 
of them, the dream of an ideal love, till, suddenly, pageant 
and dream are exploded in a roar of mocking laughter : 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 

To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ? 

*Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 

For no man well of such a salve can speak 


—— 





That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace : 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss : 
The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 
Ah! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich and ransome all ill deeds. 


Thus Christopher might have spoken when in the last act 
he is lying torn and battered in the cellar of the castle after 
that explosion, and in an agony of contrition, his love visits 
him. The whole of that scene is magnificently planed to 
give scope to the dramatic poet; only the poetry is not 
forthcoming. 


The first act takes place in the kitchen of an Inn, where 
strolling players and rapscallions of all sorts are drinking 
and gambling. Into this scene comes the mistress of the 
Count, a radiant apparition. She makes herself queen of 
the revels. Presently she is followed by her indignant lord, 
who, nevertheless, stops to watch the sport, fascinated by 
the antics of Christopher Sly. He, before the stupor of 
drink quite overcomes him, speaks of his miseries and his 
dreams, acting these speeches as though he were upon the 
stage. (Instead of these posturing soliloquies, what is 
wanted is one wild, poignant lyric, a pendant to his bear 
dance and song which he has just finished). He falls in- 
sensible, and the Count has the happy thought of amusing 
his mistress and himself by playing the same hoax on him 
as long ago another Lord in Padua played upon another 
Sly. This act is the only dramatically weak part of the play. 
It suffers from the dullness peculiar to pictures of red-nosed 
monks drinking out of flagons and all scenes of pedantic 
would-be jollity and inebriety on the stage. Even the 
virtuosity of Mr. Arthur Whitby could not enliven it. The 
next scene, the awakening of Christopher Sly from Shake- 
speare, with, of course, the difference which grows stronger 
and stronger as the victim emerges from sleep, that his 
response is that of a man who dares not quite believe. No 
Taming of the Shrew, or other play, is provided for his amuse- 
ment; the whole crowd of courtiers turn into actors in a 
charade in which Christopher is enthroned. Mr. Matheson 
Lang was admirable, as with dazed, pathetic, inhibited stare 
and somnambulistic gait, robed, belted and crowned, he was 
conducted to the chair of state. 


Thou hast led me like a heathen sacrifice, 
With music and with fatal pomp of flowers. 
To my eternal ruin. 


This procession across the stage with sniggering courtiers 
behind him, and bowing courtiers in front, was dramatic 
enough to recall those lines of Webster’s. One after the 
other his servants pay him homage, and last his wife, the 
lady of his dreams. He rises from the throne. What an 
opportunity for a great dramatic poet! First her low- 
voiced rite replies to his slow tremulous questions as of the 
devoted wife she pretends to be; then his first timid 
touch as though he were afraid she would vanish at it; 
then the dawn in her of an emotion—unexpected, dangerous 
—in response to an intensity, a gratitude, a happiness 
such as she had never seen before in human face. What 
a duet for a poet of genius! Signor Forzano has marked 
perfectly the progression of emotion; only the words, 
the singing, sighing words, are missing. The hush among 
the crowd of courtiers is broken by an exclamation from 
the Count that this must finish. Again, the dramatist’s 
instinct is sure. I have forgotten the words the Count 
calls out, but they express briefly a crude jealousy. Only 
I wanted him here to vomit out all the ugly eloquent venom 
of a Leontes. The Sheriff’s Officer, that bugbear of the 
poet’s real life, enters to his cue, bawling “‘ Christopher Sly ! ” 

The universal laughter which follows should be a crash, 
then redoubled and redoubled, the actors squeezing and 
rocking themselves, holding their sides, dancing and 
prancing, and Miss Saunders must not forget to act. 
Christopher may rave and struggle, but the centre 
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of that pandemonium of mockery should be the woman, 
standing like a white exclamation mark. 

The semi-dark cellar scene opens with the poet’s soliloquy. 
Again, how magnificent that might be! From a window 
above the cellarer throws down Christopher’s old rags. 
He makes a long speech, and every turn in it is right; he 
tells him there is plenty to drink and that the Count will 
take Christopher into his service ; he philosophises after the 
manner of Sancho Panza—only that raciness of speech, 
which should bring us the relief of the porter in Macbeth, is 
lacking. The poet breaks a bottle and cuts his wrist that 
he may bleed to death. (In what high fantastic speech 
a Shakespearean Christopher would have addressed the 
flow of that richer wine!) Then, as his last soliloquy 
is creeping in diminuendo towards death, the door opens 
and his love appears. Again, what an opportunity for 
a speech before she touches her lover! (Away with 
realism!) It is not taken. The end is huddled and— 
but I have spent enough time showing that Signor Forzano 
is not Shakespeare. But the interesting thing is that 
he has planned, if he has not written, a play which 
is worthy of a great poetic dramatist. He is like a singer 
whose voice is not equal to sounds he hears in his head 
when he reads the score, and the pleasure we get from 
attending his play is not unlike that which those who read 
music enjoy compared with that of those who hear it. 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 


Music 


THE PROMENADES 


T is a great pity the late A. H. Sidgwick never lived 
if to write a second book on the Promenade Concerts, 
because his The Promenade Ticket, a new edition of 
which has just been issued,* was far the best musical criticism 
which has been written about those concerts. It can be 
read with ease by anybody who has, in whatever slight 
degree, the faculty of appreciating music, and the author 
had a sound enough musical culture to be able to interest 
the professional musician also. Few professional critics 
have written as entertainingly as Mr. Sidgwick wrote, and 
many of them have been less competent judges. It was 
only the classical composers who really came within his 
scope, and in a second book we might have had much that 
was entertaining and stimulating on modern music. Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Borodin, Stravinsky and Scriabin are not men- 
tioned by him. It is even doubtful whether he had ever 
heard the music of Franck, Bruckner or Gustav Mahler, 
all of whom were dead when he wrote. Moussorgsky he 
mentions once only, and it is merely a reference by a friend 
to “a thing of Moussorgsky, which I couldn’t make head or 
tail of.” These are the words of J. R. Harrison, one of the 
five friends to whom the Promenade Season Ticket is lent 
by the keeper of the diary. The book is a record of the 
experiences of these five friends written in diary form, 
each day’s record being written by one of the five characters. 
The opinions of A. H. Sidgwick himself appear in the first 
person without initials; the opinions of the others are 
expressed in the form of letters addressed to him. The 
character-drawing is slight but very skilful and amusing ; 
the serious criticism is to be found almost entirely in the 
pages where A. H. Sidgwick is speaking for himself as 

keeper of the diary. This is how he begins : 

Saturday, August 18th. 

It is good to be back at the Promenades again, to see the same 
old notice asking us to refrain from sTRIKING MATCHEs (this is all 
that is visible), the same old fountain in the middle, which will be 
removed when London fills up towards the time of the Pastoral 
Symphony, and the same old band of enthusiasts having the first 
hole punched in their season tickets. The young man with the 
wild hair and the large score under his arm is here again, and the 
swan-necked Adonis with his three dowdy adorers, and the hard- 








* The Promenade Ticket. By A. H. Sidgwick. Edward Arnold. 6s. 


favoured solitary in a bowler hat who never moves a muscle and 
never misses a concert. I cannot find the ecstatic couple who 
clutch each other at the entrance of their favourite themes, but no 
doubt they are at the seaside, and will return before long. The 
familiar faces gather ; the programmes crackle ; the smoke ascends 
in a blue cloud ; we are ready to begin. The conductor enters amid 
loud applause, lifts high his baton, and plunges into an amiable 
little eighteenth century tune, harmonised with the utmost simplicity. 

It is absurd to criticise the National Anthem ; the fact that genera- 

tions of our countrymen have thrilled to it is enough. 

What could be better than that? Anybody who has 
ever been at the Promenades will recognise that this extract 
gives the atmosphere exactly. I turn to read what is said 
about the G Minor Symphony. I do not say whose G Minor 
Symphony, for there is only one G Minor Symphony, and I 
find this: “The symphony settles some questions which 
otherwise might vex us. We know now what music is 
played in heaven; we know, also, as a subsidiary point, 
that clarinets are not employed there. . . . Some of the 
ineffable lightness and grace of the G Minor is undoubtedly 
due (humanly speaking) to the absence of clarinets. The 
rest is due to another cause—namely, pure genius.” On 
Beethoven there is a good deal of criticism which would be 
extremely useful to promenaders who are not musicians, 
but the first sign of any weakness in musical judgment 
shows itself in the comments on Brahms and Tchaikovsky. 
It is a curious fact that Brahms’ deficiencies as a composer 
are of the kind to be most evident to the emotional listener. 
The amateur who loves to be stirred and “‘ moved”’ by music 
is always discontented with Brahms, who was undoubtedly 
short-winded and for the most part incapable of a free 
flight into the empyrean. Of Brahms’ wonderful Violin 
Concerto this is what we read: “ I always find, as elsewhere 
in Brahms, that after ten bars or so I say to myself: ‘ Come 
now, this is absolutely splendid,’ and after fifty bars I 
say: ‘I am sure something magnificent is coming soon’ ; 
and after a hundred and fifty bars my attention begins to 
wander.” Now, it is obvious from this extract that the 
writer, like so many other lovers of music, had never learned 
to listen with his purely musical sense, but was always 
waiting to be stirred dramatically. He expected every 
composer to do for him exactly what Beethoven, Wagner 
and Tchaikovsky did for him, when nothing was further 
from the composer’s intention. The Brahms’ Violin Concerto 
is a work of extraordinary beauty. The musician must 
marvel how anybody’s attention could wander during its 
performance. The composer has woven a texture of such 
exquisite musical tissue that one holds one’s breath as the 
violin wanders like a gold thread in and out of that fine-spun 
web of sound. It is absolutely devoid of rhetoric, but 
rhetoric is what is popular at the Promenades—rhetoric 
and melodrama, just as they have always been popular 
in the theatre ; and so we find Brahms in the present season’s 
programme represented only by his Symphony in D and 
his Violin and Double Concerto. Tchaikovsky does not 
occupy as much space as usual, thanks to the introduction 
of several of Scriabin’s Symphonies into this year’s pro- 
grammes, but Tchaikovsky will return before Brahms. 

One can guess that the author of The Promenade Ticket 
would have welcomed Scriabin if he had had the opportunity 
of hearing The Divine Poem or The Poem of Ecstasy, but he 
would have been more hesitating about Stravinsky, whose 
latest developments he would have undoubtedly deplored. 
He would also have agreed with me that such a programme as 
appears for Thursday, September 29th, is the sort of collec- 
tion of scraps which is to be avoided in a Promenade pro- 
gramme. The only work of any scale on that night is a 
pianoforte concerto by Théophile Ysaye which is unknown 
to the average amateur. Perhaps the popularity of the 
pianist, Mr. Arthur de Greef, will attract an audience, but 
to the average Promenader whose tastes are so adequately 
represented in The Promenade Ticket, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 29th, would be emphatically a night not to go. I offer 
the suggestion to the management that The Promenade 
Ticket is worth study from the business point of view. 

W. J. Turner. 
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TEST CRICKET OF 1921 


HE cricket season, which ended this week, has been 
dominated by the presence of Warwick Armstrong, 
the Australian captain, as surely as the diplomatic 

season of 1919 was under the domination of Clemenceau. 
Armstrong is both a cricket-field-marshal and a statesman 
of sport, and his curious blend of brusque obstinacy and 
mammoth geniality are always a source of astonishment 
to the English public which still believes the first characteristic 
of a cricketing captain to be an Oxford, or at second best, 
a Sandhurst manner. Armstrong is as far from the dapper 
urbanities of cricket as ever man stood, and his vast 
Rodinesque lines, little short indeed of a Falstaffian richness 
in the middle reaches, contrasted not only with the straight- 
cut traditions of our public school athleticism, but also with 
the wired muscularity and whip-cord “wristiness” of 
many of his own team. One felt of Armstrong that this 
was some Yorkshire manufacturer from a Galsworthy play 
who had wandered off the stage into the pavilion, and that 
if we really wanted to beat the Australians we should 
be compelled to send for Mr. Norman McKinnel. For 
Armstrong’s dour will to victory, concealed in the many 
days of assured victory by a giant placidity, made him 
a memorably dramatic figure, something bigger in spirit 
as well as in sinew than the average company of cricketers. 
He has been cheered and hooted, extravagantly praised 
and bitterly criticised. But, at all events, he has done 
what he came to do. He won the rubber, retained the 
“* Ashes,” and left England in the unparalleled humiliation 
of having played ten Tests without a single victory, and with 
only two drawn games to set against eight defeats. Foch 
passed from attrition to the grand offensive; Armstrong 
had an easier task. The Australian offensive carried all 
before it last winter, so that we started the summer with 
broken morale and with the heavy discomfiture of knowing 
the shock-troops that were in readiness to batter down 
our wickets. Armstrong deployed his strength with a 
renewed rush at Nottingham in May, followed this up in 
June and July with furious onslaughts at Lord’s and Leeds, 
and then took to trench-warfare and let the summer peter 
away. 

a team-work that beat us. In the annals of all 
Anglo-Australian cricket there has been nothing quite 
like this comradeship of happy warriors that began last 
November in Australia. This Australian eleven, very 
largely a New South Wales eleven, has suffered no national 
defeat, and the two victories of scratch English teams at 
Eastbourne and Scarborough in festival cricket were just 
wrested with infinite effort from a team that had obviously 
staled. During the tour, which began in April and ended 
in September, the Australians played thirty-eight matches 
and only once had a clear three days’ rest. The perfectly- 
balanced mechanism was just beginning to run down, 
but after the tonic of a rest and a voyage the Australian 
players ought to have an easy triumphal march through 
South Africa. Team-work and strategy, those were the 
factors that counted most. For the visitors had only 
two batsmen of classic eminence and distinction and their 
bowling was limited to four men. Sum the team up as a 
group of individuals and they were definitely inferior to 
other previous combinations, notably to Darling’s 1902 
eleven. But their light shone in our darkness. This was 
a lean year for English cricket, when Douglas bowled first 
for England and thirty players were tried in five Test 
matches. There was, of necessity, a vicious circle for the 
harassed English selectors. They had to chop and change 
because our team was weak; and, because they changed, 
the team could not get strong. The Australians could 
play the Tests with a team almost constant, because they 
were so strong, and from this constant and happy association 
they gained an extra strength. The men knew Armstrong 
and Armstrong knew them to the last ounce of their capacity. 
He was scrupulously careful of his powerful but limited 


— 


bowling, and he was a perfect economist of effort in the 
field. Tennyson once had Parkin bowling and fielding 
at cover point between his overs! One would never see 
Armstrong guilty of such a futility. Nor would Armstrong 
ever have allowed Parkin, who was played solely for his 
bowling, to be used as a change-bowler and put on when 
the best batsmen had contentedly played themselves in, 
A schoolboy captain could have given both Douglas and 
Tennyson points in field tactics. 

And so England went down before what was, on paper, 
a four-man team. Take away Bardsley, Macartney, 
Gregory, and Macdonald, one might say, and any good 
county team of ours could have held its own. But paper 
calculations leave out the perfect efficiency of the run-saving 
machine, the fielding of Pellew and Andrews, the wicket- 
keeping of Carter and Oldfield, and the confident, masterly 
leadership of Armstrong. The season’s cricket gave an 
epitome of sound social theory; collectivism, sensibly 
controlled, does not destroy individualism, but brings it 
rather to a ripeness and richness that it could not otherwise 
attain. Macartney’s extraordinary virtuosity with the bat, 
his brilliant spontaneity and restless bravura batting, were 
not contradictions of the Australian discipline but its 
fulfilment. And, in the same way, Armstrong, having 
great bowlers in the raw, moulded them in patience to 
something near perfection. Gregory and Macdonald, 
although they tired with the advancing season, established 
a definite claim to equality with the Olympians of cricket. 
Their bowling lives in the memory. Those who saw their 
hurricane onslaught at Nottingham in the first Test will 
not forget. For this was not cricket great in relation 
to England’s nerveless batting, but cricket absolute. 
Authentic thunderbolts were hurled that day. 


Gregory is not so great a bowler as Macdonald, but he is 
more lovely to watch. Macdonald is far more versatile and 


. can spin a medium-paced ball on a sticky turf. But, for the 


sheer mastery of rhythm and the exquisite poising of power, 
Gregory, in his freshest form of early summer, was without 
a match. To see those gigantic thews and sinews roll 
wave-like to the wicket, there to soar high to a crest and 
break tremendously with one sweep of splendour, was 
to realise the muscular beauty of cricket as well as the 
technicalities of fast bowling. But the tide went back with 
the advancing season, and that wave came to the wicket as 
though wind and current checked its course. He lost 
his break-back with his speed, and when the last Test at the 
Oval was played he was giving scarcely more than county 
level of tearaway, bumping stuff. Macdonald remained 
in the full majesty of his power to the end. When he plays 
in Lancashire league cricket next summer he ought to 
achieve some startling analyses and swipe a few centuries 
into the bargain. 


Yet one may in consolation add that English cricket 
was not counted out. Our men were fighting more gamely 
when the season closed. In Test cricket we found one 
batsman of dogged vigilance in Mead, a man of persistence 
who let the runs gather round him while he broke the 
bowler’s hearts. Outside Test cricket were two Cambridge 
men, Gibson, whom Maclaren picked out as a manipulator 
of the famous Barnes ball, which the Australians have 
never learned to play, and Hubert Ashton, who played 
several excellent innings against the Australians and yet 
was never included in a national team. It is all too easy 
to carp at the selectors after the event. But the men who 
tried Haig and Jupp, Dipper and Evans showed 4 
singular lack of courage and imagination in leaving Ashton 
for their critic, Maclaren, to make use of in his dramatic 
victory at Eastbourne. We have amateurs of promise 
in the land; what the season most strongly showed was 
the dearth of young post-war professionals, and particularly 
of fast bowlers with a brilliant future instead of a mediocre 


past. 


Ivor Brown. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


RECEIVED the other day a publisher’s advertisement 
if of the complete translation of Nietzsche’s works 
(Foulis), in which was a deprecating remark to the 
effect that it was an error to believe that the writings of 
Nietzsche had been the inspiration of Germany during the 
world war. I should just think it was! The circular 
reminded me of notices which I had seen in 1914 in the 
Strand and elsewhere—“ Nietzsche and the War!” “ The 
Great Nietzschean War!” which were invitations to buy, at 
a reduced price, a translation of Beyond Good and Evil, of 
which the booksellers in question had a considerable stock. 
The suggestion was that if we bought this book we should 
understand the vile philosophy which underlay Germany’s 
unscrupulous will to power. I bought a copy, and I was 
rather surprised to find in the preface that the philosopher 
mentioned with contempt the notion that anyone should sup- 
pose him to be “ sufficiently German ” instead of a “ good 
European.” And as for the will to conquest, I found the book 
was full of sentiments of this kind: “ It is the age of the 
masses; they lie on their belly before everything that is 
massive. . . . A statesman who rears up for them a Tower 
of Babel, some monstrosity of empire and power, they call 
‘ great ’"—what does it matter that we more -—T and 
conservative ones do not meanwhile give up the old belief 
that it is only the great thought that gives greatness to 
action or affair. Supposing a statesman were to bring 
his people into the position of being obliged henceforth to 
ractise ‘high politics’ for which they were by nature 
badly endowed and prepared, so that they would have to 
sacrifice their old and reliable virtues out of love to a new 
and doubtful mediocrity; supposing such a statesman 
were to condemn his people generally to ‘ practise politics ’ 
when they have hitherto had something better to do and 
think about were to stimulate the slumbering 
passions and avidities of his people subvert their 
consciences, make their minds narrow and their tastes 
‘national ’—what! a statesman who should do all this, 
which his people would have to do penance for throughout 
the whole of their future, if they had a future, such a states- 
man would be great, would he? ‘ Undoubtedly,’ replied 
the other old patriot vehemently ; ‘ otherwise he could not 
have done it.’ ‘ ‘Misuse of words!’ cried his 
interlocutor, ‘strong! strong! Strong and mad. Not 
"pel ” Nietzsche evidently had Bismarck in his mind. 
t struck me as incongruous that a philosopher who wrote 
like this should be held up at that moment as the arch- 
instigator of German Imperialism. But the advertiser was 
safe; the title of the book, Beyond Good and Evil, suggested 
immoralism, and all the poor dear public knew about 
Nietzsche was that he preached “‘ the superman ” who was 
heartless, and in one passage had identified him with “ the 
great blonde beast,” and compared him with Cesar Borgia. 
. * * 


Nietzsche is an extraordinarily stimulating and imagi- 
native critic of books, philosophies, art and human nature. 
His influence on philosophical critics in France, especially, 
on men like Remy de Gourment and Faguet, indeed upon 
most critics who go into their subject to any depth, has been 
enormous. In intellectual literary work, whether it be 
creative or critical, which has for one of its conditions self- 
examination, the writer finds Nietzsche has to be reckoned 
with ; for he was endowed with that fierce, piercing honesty 
which, even when it does not thrust to the very centre, 
breaks up the complacency of the thinker who is in the 
habit of regarding his intellectual integrity as above sus- 
picion. He is impressionistic and imaginative, not a 
systematic philosopher. He put goods and evils beyond 
and above right and wrong—“ for that is all that his Jenseits 
von Gut and Bése amounts to. Whatever seemed to him 
admirable, beautiful, eligible, whatever was good in the 
sense Saeene not to bése but to schelcht, Nietzsche loved 
with jealous affection. Hence his ire against Christianity, 
which he thought renounced too much. Hence his hatred 
of moralism, which in raising duty to the irresponsible throne 





of the absolute, had superstitiously sacrificed half the goods 
of life. Nietzsche, thus far from transcending ethics, re- 
established it on its true foundations, which is not to say 
that the sketchy edifice which he planned to raise on these 
foundations was in a beautiful style of architecture or could 
stand at all.” 

* * * 
_ The above is a possage from Mr. Santayana’s Egotism 
in German Philosophy (Dent). He is by no means a friendly 
critic. Philosophy to Nietzsche was the adventure of his 
own soul, not merely an unusually obstinate attempt to 
think or, His maxims, “* Live dangerously,” “ w 
not away the hero in your soul,” “ To live with the good one 
must learn how to lie,” “ You must —7 a chaos inside you 
to give birth to a dancing star,” are milestones on the path 
of his own pilgrimage. 

* . * 
_ The most thorough exposition of Nietzsche’s philosophy 
is, perhaps, Professor Salter’s; Brandes’ monograph on 
him was an excellent pioneer book, but it has been super- 
seded ; M. Amdler in France is bringing out a monumental 
study of him in seven volumes, of which the first has just 
appeared ; Mr. Ludovici’s Nietzsche in Constable’s Philo- 
sophics Ancient and Modern is brief, clear and interesting. 
But it is not necessary to explore the circumference and 
measure the diameter of his system, if system it can be 
called, to get good from him. He is the most restless and 
scrappy of thinkers, poising for a quivering instant in 
front of one subject to dart like a dragon-fly to another. 
In England we owe our knowledge of Nietzsche chiefly 
to the labours of Dr. Oscar Levy, who over a considerable 
number of years has brought out at his own risk the seventeen 
volumes published by Foulis. And apropos of that con- 
siderable intellectual debt I wish my readers to consider 
a letter from him which appeared this week in some of 
the papers. 

Sir —I understand that according to the Alien Restriction (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1919, section 10 (1), the Home Office is authorised to 
dismiss me from this country, a country in which I have resided 
with only one interruption since 1894. y wife, being also a German 
citizen, is likewise compelled to leave England, while our only child, 
a daughter of twelve years old, born and bred in Great Britain, is 
permitted to remain. The authorities assure me that my personal 
character has nothing to do with their decision to expel me. 

On the eve of my enforced departure I should like to express my 
heartfelt gratitude to those faithful friends who have, though without 
success, intervened on my behalf at the Home Office. I should 
likewise feel honoured if the numerous scholars and men of letters, 
here and in America, who have derived some pleasure, profit or 
enlightenment from my literary labours will for the future hold me 
in kindly remembrance. As for my enemies, to whom apparently 
I owe my expulsion, I can only remind them that the last word on 
the subject of the Nietzschean philosophy has not by any means 
been spoken, and that even its final condemnation would not alter 
in the least the claim I make with honourable satisfaction to having 
been the first pioneer, both in England and America, of one of the 
most important manifestations of European thought. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Oscar Levy, 
Editor of the authorised English translation of Nietzsche’s Works, 


* * ~ 


What do you think of that? The Alien Restriction 
Amendment Act was, of course, designed to keep control 
over undesirable aliens. Definition of undesirability is left 
to the Home Office, and they . . . Well, it appears they 
think it vital to exile Dr. Levy. There is a spice of iron 
in the proceeding, as during the war he got into trouble wit 
the German Government for a book published in German, 
and he was officially forbidden to return to his native 
country. His preface to Gobineau’s Rennaisance, published 
before the war by Constable and Putnams, was considered 
by them so anti-German (it was an attack on the Kaiser’s 
friend, Houston Chamberlain) that he was asked to modify 
it. He also wrote several articles warning this country 
against the German danger. I think, for the sake of Eng- 
land’s dignity and in plain justice, protests should be made. 
Our officials do not care a hang either way, of course, but 
that is no reason why they should, in our names, behave 
stupidly and unjustly. During the war, under the influence 
of patriotic caution, they objected to the publication of the 
line, “‘ Captains and Kings depart,” and deleted it; but 
that is no reason why Dr. Levy should now depart. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Vocations, By Geratp O'Donovan. Martin Secker. 8s. 6d. 
Antonia. By Viota MryNeLt. Martin Secker. 8s. 6d. 


There was published some years before the war a novel called 
Father Ralph, by Mr. Gerald O’Donovan, which counts among 
the few really valuable productions of that most barren field 
of literature, religious fiction. It was the story, told with heart- 
rending sincerity, of a priest who came to the conclusion that the 
Roman Catholic Church in its present state does not foster but 
actually frustrates the world’s spiritual life, and therefore 
renounced his vows and found himself punished by exclusion 
from the company of every human creature that he knew. It 
gave a memorable picture of perhaps the most pathetic type 
of heretic. There are, of course,as many kinds of heresy as there 
are anti-academic movements in any art, and in suppressing 
most of them the Church has shown the horse sense that has 
made her survive the ages. Few of us, having once been faced 
with a severe case of Catharism, would not in future look on the 
words de heretico comburendo as other than the name of a simple 
and wholesome recipe. The remaining heretics may be roughly 
divided into the class of real spiritual innovators who pass by 
imperceptible degrees into the class of persons who, had they 
been of a scientific instead of a religious turn of mind, 
would have set themselves to solve the problem of per- 
petual motion or squaring the circle, but find just as much 
fun in such matters as predestination, and the unhappy class 
of those who earn the name of heretics by continuing arguments 
which the saints undoubtedly began, but which the commonalty 
finds it more convenient to let drop. Father Ralph was not 
a rebel. He had the strongest instinct towards conformity. 
That was why indeed he continued the argument as to how the 
Church could best arrange itself for the furtherance of holiness 
which had been conducted in their several times by St. Dominic 
and St. Francis and St. Ignatius. It had not been given to him 
to understand that the common sensual man prefers that any 
such teasing discussion, with its threats of increasing austerity, 
should be abandoned save when there is a great saint to make 
his blood run so hotly in his veins that he can face necessity 
for reform or any other danger, and that to him a man who 
talks of the need for holy and rigorous living, with no other 
inspiration than conviction of the utter necessity of holiness, is 
as little winning as one who because of some hygienic theory 
urges his fellow-creatures to bathe in cold weather. 

In Vocations Mr. O'Donovan again discloses that he belongs 
to this order of heretic. This novel is an attack on convent 
life, which might be ascribed by the superficial reader to the 
author’s hostility to the Roman Catholic Church and his lack 
of comprehension of its ideals. But here again he is developing 
an argument that was begun by the saints. There is nothing 
in this picture of the Mercy Convent of Drumhawn that is not 
paralleled by St. Teresa’s complaints about the convents of 
Spain. His two main theses, that girls enter convents when 
they have not the true vocation, and that the life which is led 
in many convents is not suchas can promote the spiritual life, are 
to be found again and again vehemently expressed in her writings. 
Now, this identity of complaint proceeds from an identity of ideal. 
Like St. Teresa, Mr. O’Donovan sees a vision of an ideal convent 
in which all the nuns were born to be contemplatives and the 
life of the spirit flourishes like a watered plant. This means 
that he is in a position to write a satire about a convent. No 
man can be a true satirist and get the right cutting edge on his 
derision of the actual, unless he is maddened by a clear vision 
of what might be in the place of the poor thing that is; Swift, 
though he seems to exult in ugliness, betrays in the quality of 
his writing his deep preference for beauty. As well as this 
necessary spirit of idealism, Mr.O’Donovan brings to the business 
of satire a large allowance of that exasperated sense of character 
which is typical of modern Irish literature, and which is one of 
the most powerful arguments for Home Rule. There is some- 
thing profoundly wrong with a country whose population is so 
penned together by their need to assert their nationalism in the 
face of England’s denial, that they look on each other with that 
dislike and irritation which one feels for one’s companions in a 
railway carriage on too long a journey. 

In Mr. O’Donovan, however, this national characteristic does 
not take the form of that acidity which one finds in Mr. Brinsley 
Macnamara’s books, for instance, but goes rather into a thing 
that is as near pure humour as exasperation can produce. Voca- 
tions covers much the same ground as The Drama in Muslin 
and Sister Teresa, with the difference that Winnie and Kitty 
Curtin are the daughters of a shopkeeper and quite outside the 
world of the county families, and they entered the convent 


without any of those experiences which enabled Evelyn Innes 
to turn into the spiritual life as one turns into bed after a hard 
day’s work. They are the children of a well-to-do licensed 
grocer, and the parents have so much money that they have 
segregated them from contact with the other tradesmen’s families 
of the town, and not enough to enable them to make an entrance 
into any higher level of society. Their boredom is an example 
of the cruelty that follows when any but an exceedingly wealthy 
class tries to keep its women in seclusion. There is a song, 
which used to be popular with singers outside public-houses, 
concerning the sorrows of a lady who was only a bird in a gilded 
cage, but there is much more to make a song about in the 
sorrows of the bird in the ungilded cage. The convent education 
has taught them to paint and embroider exquisitely, but has not 
taught them to lead any sort of intellectual life, and in this 
stagnant, provincial town there is no hope of their meeting 
suitable husbands. In this state of desolation the local repre- 
sentatives of the Church find them, and are tempted by the 
largeness of the dowry they would bring to the convent to 
overlook the obvious unfitness of both for the conventual life. 
Winnie, the eldest, falls in with the idea easily enough, and under 
the influence of a fribble priest becomes the idiotic sort of nun 
of whom St. Teresa occasionally wrote with some bitterness, 
She puts ink in the holy water stoup because ‘* Father Acquaviva 
did the same when he was a novice, and he became General 
of the Jesuits . . . She read about it at Spiritual Reading, 
and thought it such simple,saintly fun.” She has sentimental 
relations with her confessors who, she always says, “ explained 
it all so beautifully, but I’m no good at remembering.” She 
abandons herself utterly to the atmosphere of the convent, 
which, recruited from such unpromising stuff as herself, is full 
of the giggling and pettiness and instability and emotional 
gaseousness that is found there as it is in the academies of music 
or acting or painting, and wherever people devote themselves to 
an art for which they have no aptitude. Kitty is better stuff 
than this, so much better that when she realises that she has 
no vocation she insists on leaving the convent, although she 
has taken her vows. The conflict she goes through before she 
takes this step, which means exile from the town where she 
was born—the only town she knows—is dignified and worthy 
of description ; for Kitty perceives the beauty of what she is 
leaving. ‘ Evangelist feeding the doves; the chant of the 
Office in the murk of a winter morning ; the gliding movement 
of white and black figures to and from the stalls ; a white and 
black line of nuns on the hill above the river, their veils swept 
back by the wind, giving the life and movement of a Greek 
frieze ; a nun saying her rosary in the dappled shade of the 
beech avenue”; and the heart of the Reverend Mother, where 
there was interior beauty to match this exterior show. The 
Reverend Mother, vague and well-bred and pure in heart, and 
for that reason all the more bewildered in the midst of this 
hopelessly unspiritual institution which she has to organise 
for spiritual ends, and inclined to drift out into the garden 
and forget these hard problems in trimming the rose bushes, 
is an exquisite invention. It is perhaps the strangest thing 
about a book which is quite unlike anybody else’s that, though 
it is the product of derisive anger and austere spirituality, it 
has the quality of charm. 

Miss Viola Meynell is always a difficult writer because, although 
she undoubtedly has an amazing imagination, she often inserts 
details into her book that one can only think she put in for 
the same reason that Winnie Curtin put the ink into the holy 
water stoup—that she thought it such simple, saintly fun. 
In one of her early books, Modern Lovers, she has an unforgetable 
scene when a girl, lying and sobbing in her sleep because of her 
great misery, is wakened by her mother and sister, who tell her 
that she is making a noise and that it is very odd of her, and 
rather tiresome. The account of the tragic girl’s slow return 
to consciousness of her usual agony and this present nagging, 
and this mixture of kindliness and hostility, is in its way 
unsurpassable. But the same book contains a passage about 
a passionate girl’s emotions when she sees that her lover has 
brought his slippers to a dance in a bag, which is one of the 
imbecile passages in modern fiction. Antonia wanders similarly 
between extremes. It is written, one suspects, under the 
influence of Turgeniev; in particular one seems to see traces 
of On the Eve. And it tells the story of the passion which is 
conceived for a stranger by a woman who is beautiful and 
fascinating and can excite the love of others, while she waits 
for this man whom she does not know but loves utterly. The 
book has extraordinary invention and rhythm and force, and 
the subsidiary characters are brilliantly drawn. In especial 
Emma, Antonia’s sister, the candid and loving child of light, 
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An Amazing MADAME TETRAZZINI 


Career Madame Tetrazzini has had innumerable 
adventures in all parts of the globe, and here 
she tells in racy language, full of quiet humour, the fascinating story 
of her amazing career as an international donna. The book 
reveals the ter as one of the most kindly and beautiful souls of 
this generation. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 Plates. 21s. net. 
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A POLITICAL PILGRIM 
IN EUROPE ota Now Rd 


of a New Kind 
MRS, PHILIP SNOWDEN 
This, y the Times, is “a travel book of a new kind,” containing, 
as the Glasgow Herald remarks, ‘‘ some curious secrets of contemporary 
history.” The Sunday Times commends it as “ clever and hly 
entertaining,” and it ‘ abounds in good stories,” Daily — 
With Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 


WANDERINGS OF A 
Nawttoee | NATURALIST 


SETON GORDON, F.Z.S. 


A book that “ breathes the hills and the open country,” says the 
Graphic; a “noble volume,” declares the Morning Post, and “a 
delightful blend of art, science and literature,” Aberdeen Free Press. 
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MAKERS m . NEW WORLD 
“ONE WHO KNOWS THEM" Crisp and 
“A brilliant piece of work,” says the | Pungent Studies 
a ,-™ ‘nail sketches.” pd eamnates, evidence of the writer's 
With 16 iciudien. sited 7s. 6d. net. 
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the classics of travel and adventure, ” is the comment of the 
sphere, “ie the Sunday Times says, is * * perhaps unrivalled in the 
of desert exploration.” The Daily Mail finds it “ a remarkable 
—* of adventure,” which, says Truth, ‘‘ will hold the reader en- 
thralled.”” 
With 76 Illustrations and 1 Map. 25s. net. 
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CHARLES STEWART PARNELL: 


His Love Story & Political Life 
Ireland 


KATHARINE O'SHEA 
(Mrs. C. S. Parnell) 

A book (now slightly abridged in a single pa which created a 

great sensation when first issued in 1914. The Irish situation is in 

no small measure even now governed by the deflection of Nationalist 

history through the life of Parnell. 


New and Abridged Edition, - Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net, 


Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England 


CHARLES L. GRAVES. Four Volumes. (Vols. I. and 
II. now ready, Vols. III. and IV., January, 1922.) The 
Set, £3 3s. net. 
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The Great New 


JOANNA GODDEN™ 23" 
Sheila KayeSmith 


s « Joanna, * declares the Evening ve is a ‘‘ MASTERPIECE.” 
e book is a MASTERPIECE of strong, simple and sincere 
writing,” says the Glasgow Herald ; the Daily Sketch alludes to “this 
MASTERLY character study”; the Su Chronicle says, “ it is 
@ book to be treasured and a F twice”; and the Daily Express 
describes it as “a magnificent study of complex womanhood.” 
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LAND NATIONALISATION 


The authors contend that no solution of the serious problems that 
confront the community can be found until the nation itself becomes the 
ground landlord of the country in which it lives. They put forward a 
scheme for nationalisation complete in financial and administrative 
details, providing for the participation of various sections of the com- 
munity in the — of the land. 


Ready September 22nd. 


By A. Emil Davies, L.C.C., and Dorothy Evans. 
4s. 6d. net 





“ Personal Liberty in the Socialist State” is an old controversy, and 
the publishers feel that 
interest and discussion. 


SOCIALISM AND 
PERSONAL LIBERTY 


By Robert Dell. 4s. 6d. net 


Mr. Dell’s new volume will evoke widespread 
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Proletcult (proletarian culture) organises and consolidates the thought- 
forces which will complete the overthrow of Capitalism. It will then 
inaugurate and build up the economic and social, the artistic and intel- 
lectual life of the “ new era.” This great and far-reaching contemporary 
movement is the theme of “ Proletcult.’ 


PROLETCULT 


By Eden and Cedar Paul. 4s. 6d. net 
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has the completest possible existence in the world of the imagin- 
ation. But the book is marred by an almost demented 
cosmopolitanism. It gives the impression that England is 
entirely inhabited by Roumanians with French mistresses, and 
Baltic barons. Antonia’s lover, too, is a mysterious Prince 
Mitrany, who could not marry her until he had confessed all 
his sins, a proceeding which took a long time (“* He had been 
obliged to go every now and then to meet people in business 
and arrange his affairs”) and energy. (‘Sometimes they had 
started out meaning to walk some distance in the bright, rich 
country, and in a few minutes their strength had failed them, 
his drained into what he could not postpone saying, hers gone 
in hearing.”) He, too, seems to be a piece of simple, saintly 
fun. Nevertheless, Antonia is a fine poetic achievement. 
ReEBEccA WEST. 


PROBABILITY 
A Treatise on Probability. By Jonn Maynarp Keynes. 18s. 


Although our actions are guided by probabilities, logicians 
have preferred to deal with certainty. Why is this? Partly, 
it may be, that completer emotional satisfaction may be derived 
from a subject which is irrelevant to life ; partly, because most 
philosophers have been too indolent to understand the mathe- 
matical theory of Probability ; partly, again, because, till lately, 
formal logic has confined its sphere to classes of things. The 
recent developments of logic, which consider the relations between 
things or between propositions, have now made it possible to 
build a theory of Probability upon a surer basis. 

In every respect Mr. Keynes is admirably equipped for the 
task of dealing with these later developments. His book will 
at once be ranked among the most important contributions 
to the subject, and a brief review can only give a most inadequate 
idea of the high value and great interest of it. Probability is a 
logical relation between two sets of propositions. This relation 
always involves the premises. We can assert that a proposition 
is true, but cannot say that a particular proposition has such 
and such a degree of probability ; we can only assert that on 
certain premises, or given certain data, it has such and such a 
degree of probability ; with other premises the probability will 
be different. To emphasise this fact Mr. Keynes uses a symbol 
which represents the probability as a relation between the 
premises and the conclusion, and by means of it develops a 
symbolic logic. The effectiveness of his method is well illus- 
trated by his solution of certain problems of Boole, which alone 
would have been a valuable contribution to the logic of Pro- 
bability. But Mr. Keynes goes further: he puts forward the 
view that not all probabilities are numerically measurable. At 
first this is rather startling. We are so accustomed to think of 
all probabilities as being numerically measurable that it is 
difficult to imagine that some may not be. Probability has 
analogy with similarity. “There are,” says Mr. Keynes, “as 
in the case of probability different orders of similarity. For 
instance, a book bound in blue morocco is more like a book bound 
in red morocco than if it were bound in blue calf; and a book 
bound in red calf is more like the book in red morocco than if 
it were in blue calf. But there may be no comparison between 
the degree of similarity which exists between books bound in 
red morocco and blue morocco and that which exists between 
books bound in red morocco and red calf.” If this view is 
correct, and it is difficult to see how it can be disproved, the 
scope of the mathematical theory of Probability is more limited 
than it has hitherto been supposed to be. 

The value of his Treatise does not, however, depend on the 
truth of this view ; the greater part of the valuable critical and 
constructive matter is independent of it. A good example of 
the author’s combination of mental acuteness and good sense 
may be found in his criticism of the principle of non-sufficient 
reason or, as he prefers to call it, the “‘ Principle of Indifference,” 
which he finally restates (p. 58) as follows: “There must be 
no relevant evidence relating to one alternative unless there is 
corresponding evidence relating to the other; our relevant 
evidence, that is to say, must be symmetrical with regard to the 
alternatives, and must be applicable to each other in the same 
manner.” 

The fundamental idea and the development of the symbolic 
logic occupy the first two parts of the book. We then proceed 
to the difficult and unsatisfactory subject of Induction. It is 
easy to point out the errors of such great men as Bacon, Mill, 
Laplace or Jevons ; but such criticism does not teach us the true 
basis for Induction. Why do we believe that the sun will rise 





to-morrow ? Mr. Keynes’ logic leads him to conclude that 
“Pure Induction can be usefully employed to strengthen an 
argument if, after a certain number of instances have been 
examined, we have, from some other source, a finite probability 
in favour of the generalisation, and, assuming the generalisation 
is false, a finite uncertainty as to its conclusion being satisfied 
by the next hitherto unexamined instance which satisfies its 
premiss.” But what is this “other source”? Mr. Keynes 
thinks that it is usually derived from consideration of Analogy, 
and finds the foundation for Analogy in some kind of assumption 
as to what we may call the “ atomicity” of Nature. Such an 
assumption is consistent with the attempt of physical science 
to describe the material world in terms of electrons and a few 
differential equations. Strangely enough Mr. Keynes does not, 
as he might, call in aid the Quantum theory, which treats energy 
or time as being atomic. This part of the book is very interesting 
and full of valuable suggestions; but it would be easier to 
appreciate if the treatment had been less abstract, and if the 
hypotheses and methods of science had been gone into in greater 
detail. 

The fourth part of the book, which is devoted to some philo- 
sophical applications of the theory of Probability, touches on a 
variety of interesting subjects, such as psychical research, ethics, 
and the Petersburg problem. It is, however, of {less importance 
than the concluding part which attempts to lay the basis for a 
correct theory of Statistical Inference. Nowadays statistics 
are the fashion, but due consideration has not been given to 
the nature of the inferences which may be logically deduced 
from collections of statistical data. The glamour of the names 
of Laplace and Quetelet and the interest of their mathematics 
have led many of us astray ; it is most satisfactory to find that 
Mr. Keynes recognises the great importance of the ideas of Lexis 
and his followers, and, to use his own phrase, does not prefer 
algebra to earth. We have learnt to calculate correlation 
coefficients without always realising that even a high cor- 
relation coefficient is not by itself any evidence of any real 
connection between the two sets of phenomena. “The truth is,” 
says Mr. Keynes, “ that sensible investigators only employ the 
correlation coefficient to test or confirm conclusions at which 
they have arrived on other grounds.” All investigators are not 
sensible, but after reading this Treatise they will have no excuse 
if they repeat some of the loose reasoning to which they have 
accustomed us. 

In conclusion a few minor points may be mentioned which 
might be attended to in a second edition. Principia Mathe- 
matica is by Whitehead and Russell; there is no justification 
for the assumption that Dr. Whitehead took only a secondary 
part in the authorship of that important work. The proof of 
the Addition Theorem should be made more clear. In some 
cases—for example Poisson’s Theorem—mathematical proofs 
are omitted; these proofs should be put in an Appendix. 
Now that there are so many Russians in England it should be 
easy to get translations of the important Russian contributions 
to the subject. Finally, some passages in the book might be 
rewritten so as to take a proper account of the General Theory 
of Relativity ; there is a footnote on p. 248 which asks a question, 
but like the ghost who came to visit Job’s friend, does not wait 
for an answer. The answer should be given. 

Cc. P. 8. 


DIXISTI 


My Memoirs. By Prince Lupwic WINDISCHGRAETZ. 
and Unwin. 16s. 

The future historian who deals with the causes, social and 
political, of the Great War will do well to read this extraordinarily 
interesting book. It is a book which leaves one with a bad 
taste in the mouth. That is partly due to the author's personality, 
which, at any rate in print, has an aroma of great unpleasantness, 
and partly to the social and political atmosphere to which he 
belongs and belonged. It is clear that Prince Ludwig 
Windischgraetz has no conception of the picture of himself and 
the pre-war governing classes in Austria-Hungary which he 
draws for his reader. That is one reason why his book is fascin- 
ating and yet makes one thoroughly uncomfortable. Nothing makes 
one feel so hot and uncomfortable as to see a nasty, vulgar little 
man strutting about and showing off his nastiness and vulgarity 
with pride and vanity. This statement may appear to overstep 
the bounds of polite reviewing, but there are times when it is not 
possible to do justice to a book unless one takes off the conven- 
tional kid gloves. Prince Ludwig Windischgraetz belongs to the 
Hungarian nobility ; he was a Cabinet Minister during the wat 
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and was repeatedly urged by the Emperor Karl to become Prime 
Minister. As soon as he left the army he voluntarily became a 
spy, and the habit or gift of spying never afterwards deserted him. 
He took an active part in Hungarian politics from the year 1910, 
with Andrassy in opposition against Tisza, and during the latter 
part of the war was behind the scenes of high policy and, according 
to his own account, a constant and personal adviser of the 
Emperor. The picture which he draws for us of the governing 
classes in Austria-Hungary is one of hopeless corruption and 
incompetence. Charges and counter-charges of corruption, 
treason, and murder fly across his pages. For instance, in this 
book he carries on a ceaseless vendetta against Count Karolyi, 
his relation, whom he accuses of every kind of treachery and 
treason, and of having taken money from France during the war ; 
he himself has to answer a charge of having misappropriated 
8,900,000 crowns belonging to the Central Potato Office, when 
Food Controller. Whether any or all of these charges are true 
is a matter of little importance to anyone but Prince Ludwig 
and his associates and enemies, but that they should form the 
commonplaces of political controversy shows the political 
standards of the Hungarian aristocracy. As for their competence, 
we gather from Prince Ludwig that there was only one far-sighted 
and competent statesman in the whole of Austria-Hungary and 
that was Prince Ludwig. We will leave aside for the moment 
this exception. His book provides solid proof of the truth of the 
remainder of this assertion. Not a single one of the figures with 
well-known or unknown names who appear on his canvas seems 
to have had the elements of statesmanship or sane patriotism. 
He has an occasional good word for Andrassy, but he gives no 
proof at all that Andrassy was any better than Tisza or Karolyi. 
Tisza appears as one of those stupid, stubborn, fanatical nation- 
alists who only realise when it is too late and the earth has 
opened under their feet that, like many patriots, they have 
brought their own and everyone else’s country down in 
ruins. For the rest, government appears to have been regarded 
solely as a machine for satisfying personal ambition or avarice, 
for maintaining or acquiring privileges, or for carrying on 
personal intrigues and vendettas. It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find that the organs and powers of government were so 
atrophied that when for months before November, 1918, it was 
obvious to everyone from the Emperor down to Prince Ludwig 
Windischgraetz that, unless something were done, complete ruin 
awaited them all, yet no one could or would take one single 
step of any kind to avert that ruin—except Prince Ludwig 
Windischgraetz—for which we have only the word of Prince 
Ludwig Windischgraetz. 'To estimate the value of his word will 
have to be the task, not of a reviewer, but of an historian. Here 
we can only say that his book is written post mortem, and he is 
a sufficiently clever doctor to tell us that the patient is dead, 
died of a disease ; but where he commits himself to statements 
as to the treatment which should have been given before death, 
they seem to us to lack definiteness ; for instance, with regard to 
the possibilities for Austria-Hungary of a separate peace. 
Naturally Prince Ludwig has nothing good to say for Count 
Czernin, but on this crucial question the Count is more con- 
vincing than the Prince. 

We have dealt here only with the more important historical 
and political questions which this book opens up. It would be 
unfair, however, not to refer to the other minor points of great 
interest which it possesses. It contains pictures of incidents and 
persons which remain for long in one’s memory—of Tisza, for 
instance, the Prime Minister, a grey-haired old man, dancing for 
four hours without stopping all by himself to gipsy music in a 
private room in a Buda Pesth hotel, dancing silently, engrossed, 
while the gipsy played one Hungarian tune after another. 


CONTROL OF LIFE 


The Control of Life. By J. Arraur Tuomson, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
Andrew Melrose, 7s. 6d. 

This book, though popular and elementary, deals with the 
most baffling of questions. There is, we know, a world in which 
exact knowledge is possible: but man can assure exactitude of 
knowledge only by limiting and abstracting till he has arranged 
spheres which admit of it. The actual flood of experience, 
the rich, various and concrete facts of life, exclude certainties of 
the scientific order, and propound questions to which no one 
abstract science can give the final answer. Hence that fascinating 
and baffling borderland, where the practical and moral judgments 
of mankind have to be made—where knowledge must subserve, 


——— 


yet seeks to direct, faith. Professor Thomson brings to bear 
upon these problems a wide knowledge, a deep sympathy, and q 
delightful style. The Control of Life! Itis avast title. Towards 
what ideal ends do we desire to control life? How far are we 
justified in using our scientific knowledge for the compulsion 
of others towards our own ideals? We must answer that. We 
must come to a decision. We cannot exist in a society without 
deciding. Experience must marry idealism : the product should 
be eugenic. 


Professor Thomson quotes Herbert Spencer’s, “ A right answer 
to the question whether acquired characters are or are not 
inherited underlies right beliefs, not only in biology and psychology, 
but also in education, ethics and politics.” There is the problem 
naked. We shall act differently in our attempts to contro] 
life, according as we take one view or the other on what, after 
all, must be a matter of theoretically-observable fact. But 
will that alter our ethical belief? Is it impossible to have g 
right judgment of Christian morality without being a dogmatist 
on Weismannism? If so, it is a poor look-out: for, as Professor 
Thomson with his usual admirable fairness insists, a certain 
and final answer on such points of fact is rarely available. He 
says : 

It is certain that the transmission of individually-acquired modi- 
fications to any readily observable degree is not a common occurrence. 
It is possible that it occurs rarely ; it is possible that it occurs in a 
degree so minute that the entailment is not readily observed. 


The problem is, of course, vital for eugenics. Herbert Spencer 
(with whom on this point agrees Mr. Shaw) said: “ Either 
there has been inheritance of acquired characters, or there has 
been no evolution.” In a certain sense of the word “ acquired,” 
that is platitude. But it is not the sense in which the inheritance 
of acquired characters is denied. 


Sociologically, if we admit that certain individually-acquired 
states (a system soaked with alcohol, for instance) do affect the 
germ-cells of the parents and consequently the physical and 
mental constitution of the offspring, the practical results are 
much the same (though the theoretical basis is not) as if we 
accept the inheritance of acquired characteristics. For the 
emphasis is thrown on environment. In such matters, science 
accords easily with ethics; for it seems obvious that health is 
better than sickness, and sobriety and self-control than perpetual 
intoxication. ‘It’s better,’ said Browning, “ being sane than 
mad.” But even that has been doubted. Another poet said: 
“ Will I die of drink? Why not?” 


Professor Thomson extends a cautious approval to the project 
for the social and legal prevention of mating and reproduction 
where there is a strongly-marked hereditary taint. There are 
two great questions involved here—how far you may sacrifice 
the living individual to posterity, and what, in any case, you are 
breeding for. Everybody knows that Julius Cesar was epileptic, 
Dr. Johnson scrofulous, Milton and Pitt gouty, and Burke, Keats 
and De Quincey consumptive; but not everybody draws the 
same conclusion from such knowledge. 

What for? And what to? Professor Thomson is an optimist. 
He believes in progress. He wishes progress to be judged, not 
by externals, but by the test of the true, the beautiful and the 
good. Yet when he comes to summarise his argument, he 
writes : 

Whoever doubts human progress should think of our ancestors 
—as Aischylus pictured them—living in caves, without fire, without 
wood-work, without system, without seasons, without foresight. 
A fairly accurate picture to be contrasted with Man’s conditions 
to-day. . . . Modern Man has made the ether carry his messages ; 
he can hear from afar the cry of the ship in distress upon the sea ; 
he can make Niagara drive mills and illumine cities hundreds of 
miles from the Falls. Science has harnessed electricity to Man’s 
chariot, and added the depths of the sea and the heights of the air 
to his navigable kingdom. Already Science is making bread out of 
the thin air, working miracles in the conquest of plague and pesti- 
lence, and controlling the inheritance of generations unborn. Can 
anyone doubt human progress on a long view ? 


Yes, anyone can. Somedo. The whole of that eloquent passage 
might be true—is true—without proving moral or spiritual 
progress. Whether they can be proved is a different matter. 

Lastly, we note two curious slips. Professor Thomson refers 
to “ Wells’ Clayhanger.”” And, just as Mr. Weller spelt Samivel 
“with a wee,” Professor Thomson spells Utopia with an E. 
He assimilates it etymologically to eugenics. If this is a pun, 
it should be explained, for as it stands it will mislead the 
ignorant. 
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INSANITY 


The Experiences of an Asylum Doctor. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


This book of Dr. Lomax may well prove to be the beginning of 
a reform in our administration of lunatic asylums. No one who 
has ever visited one of those big barracks, in which everything 
reminds the visitor of repression and enforced submission, can 
have felt anything but a gloomy certainty that, whatever else 
public asylums might or might not do, they were unlikely to cure 
the inmate. There you have the crux of the whole problem. Is 
our treatment of the insane adapted tocure the patient or merely 
to secure the normal from the annoyance and occasional 
danger of having among them people whose mentality contra- 
dicts the experience and philosophy of most of us ? It is possible 
to plead that we know so little about insanity that it is hopeless 
to expect to do more than secure comfort and good treatment 
for the patient ; that he must suffer, and that all we can do is 
to reduce that suffering to a minimum. That is a counsel of 
despair, and of despair which is not justified by modern researches 
into the causes and nature of insanity. No one, for instance, 
can fail to see from reading Dr. Lomax’s accounts of life in a large 
asylum, how much preventable insanity is due to a very simple 
cause—self-poisoning through bad diet—yet, if Dr. Lomax is to be 
believed, the diet in asylums is not regulated with any regard to 
modern scientific knowledge, and the patients’ continual consti- 
pation—from which nearly all lunatics suffer—is relieved by 
violent purges which, by reducing them to weakness, makes them 
more amenable to discipline. 


The first gross error in our administration is that lunacy is 
treated as acrime. The patient is regarded as a public nuisance, 
and his inclination to recover is subordinated to the warders’ 
desire to be saved trouble. Dr. Lomax is careful not to blame 
individuals. Those in charge of our asylums are not given 
enough money or enough men to insure a reasonable curative 
treatment for the inmates ; and during the war the inadequate 
staffs of the asylums were largely reduced. It was no doubt 
this fact which was responsible for some of the worst excesses 
in treatment. Dr. Lomax gives a terrible description of a disci- 
plinary process called “‘ putting behind the table,” and a still 
more heartrending one of the “* single room,” in which “* mechanical 
restraint’ is exercised : 


By Montacu Lomax. 


The window may possibly be open at the top, but the door is 
shut and locked, the shutters are closed and locked, no light and 
very little fresh air enters (none at all if the window is closed, as it 
usually is in winter), and the atmosphere soon becomes foul. The 
stench at times is so great that I have been unable to remain in a 
room more than a few minutes. Let the reader imagine, if he can, 
the existence of an inmate of one of these rooms in almost pitch 
darkness night and day, clad only in a canvas shirt, lying on a 
thinly-stuffed and noisome coir mattress spread on the floor, and 
covered with two or three dirty canvas rugs, with a permanent 
draught blowing under the door (this is anything but fresh air), 
and if in winter time, with the temperature possibly several degrees 
below freezing-point. 


Dr. Lomax asks whether conditions of this kind are really 
much improvement on the Bedlam of the eighteenth century, 
just as prison-reformers are wondering whether our more hygienic 
jails are much better than the more companionable and vicious 
jails of Fielding’s day. 


It is not only the internal administration of the asylum 
which needs reforming. The whole system, by which the inspec- 
tion of asylums is carried out by men who have been themselves 
responsible for the conditions they are criticising, needs over- 
hauling; and especially, pauper lunatics should be on a par 
with others. There is no reason why one doctor should be 
able to “‘ put away ” a pauper, if two are necessary for certifying 
a man with money. More important than anything, however, 
is that the medical aspect of insanity should prevail over the 
preventive and detaining. If it were only possible, first, to get 
rid of the idea that a certain stigma attaches to lunacy which 
does not attach to other diseases ; secondly, to induce people 
in early stages of the disease to consult skilled physicians, we 
might be well on our way to a consideration of the subject 
as reasonable as that prevalent in the United States. That 
asylums are still necessary is unfortunately indisputable ; 
there are not enough sympathetic and leisured people to 
make home treatment a universal possibility. That home 
treatment—by which need not be meant treatment at the 
patient’s own home—is the best, is certain (what would have 
happened to Mary Lamb in a modern asylum?), and as many 
cases as possible should be kept out of the asylum. It is not, 


— 


perhaps, sufficiently known that, except in the case of criminal 
lunatics, no insane person can compulsorily be sent to an asylum 
if a relative or friend will assume responsibility for him; byt 
asylum treatment makes the task of the doctor easier, ang 
improves the chances of the growth of knowledge into the causes 
of insanity, while such treatment would lose its horror and 
unpopularity, if once patients got accustomed to the idea of 
purely curative sanatoria. Of such sanatoria there is at present 
in England a great need, and until that is met it is important that 
immediate steps should be taken in all asylums to insure 
greater separation, a better codification of different classes of 
patients. It is too true at present of many asylums that, 
should a sane person be accidentally confined in them, the 
chances are that his surroundings will induce the insanity which 
they ought to alleviate and to cure. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S SHAKESPEARE 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Edited for the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press by Sir ArTHUR QuILLER-Coucg 
and Joun Dover WILSsoNn. 

It is a little difficult to describe The New Shakespeare. If 
the edition is to be judged by The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
the second play which its editors have produced, the best name 
for it seems to be The Gentleman’s Shakespeare. It is critical 
and annotated and glossed, but not quite minutely enough for 
the scholar; it is simple and small, but not quite sufficiently 
so for the purely lay reader. It is a book made for the gentleman 
of leisure with a refined taste for literature, and it expresses fairly 
clearly the literary attitude which our two oldest universities 
inculcate. For the most human of the Oxford and Cambridge 

English lectures are human in this way: dinner is over at the 

club, the cigars are still unfinished, bridge is off for the evening 

and the pundit discourses for an hour on literature—he discourses 
with genuine taste, with grace, and with humour—often with 
enthusiasm and profundity ; but, somehow, the club atmosphere 
remains. So, in the introduction to The Two Gentlemen of 

Verona, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is attacking the problem 

.of its ‘“‘infamous finale,” ‘Valentine’s sudden abandonment 
of his love, Silvia, to his very false friend Proteus : 


And that my love may appear plain and free, 
All that was mine in Silvia I give thee. 


* All that was mine in Silvia I give thee,” he says—* one’s 
impulse, upon this declaration, is to remark that there are, by 
this time, no gentlemen in Verona.” As for Proteus’s subsequent 
speech ending : 

What is in Silvia’s face but I may spy 

More fresh in Julia’s with a constant eye ? 


— if it have any meaning at all, it improves in caddishness 
upon Valentine’s offence.” Waiving, however, Valentine’s 
non-conformity with nineteenth-century public-school standards, 
the editors base their assumption of the “ faking ” of the play’s 
end chiefly on the inconsistency of Valentine’s character. Now 
The Two Gentlemen is one of Shakespeare’s earliest plays; in 
Love’s Labour Lost and The Comedy of Errors he secured 
consistency by rigid symmetry of plot and complete absence 
of characterization. What more natural than that his first 
attempt at genuine characterization should overburden his 
unpractised powers of construction—that he should forget the 
plot until near the end of his play, and then have to patch it 
up hurriedly and inconsistently ? The argument is as uncon- 
vincing as the terse note on Valentine’s reply to the Outlaws 
in Act 4, Se. i.: 


My youthful travels therein made me happy, 
Or else I had been often miserable. 


‘“* This is surely too poor to be Shakespeare.”” Why ? 

Very interesting, however, is “Q.’s” tracing of the ideas 
from The Two Gentlemen, which Shakespeare used again, and 
used better, in later plays—the assignation at the Friar’s cell, 
the woman in man’s attire wooing another woman on behalf 
of her own love, the ring-tokens, the clowns. The printing and 
whole form of the volume are delightful in the extreme, and the 
text is pleasanter to read than that of any other edition of the 
same size. The ample stage-directions are a novelty which 
add much vividness to eyes accustomed to reading modern 
plays ; many people will probably dislike them, but they should 
be welcomed by all except those who are too familiar with 
the play to need them, since they aid that quick and smooth 
reading which is so essential to the appreciation of poetry. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIEs. First Class throughout, 
October 4th.—ITALY and SICILY (Amalfi, Sorrento, Paestum, Taormina, Girgenti, 
Syracuse, Palermo, &c., &c.), 5 weeks, 98 
November.—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH AFRICA, Algeria, Tunisia, 
the Garden of Allah, 33 days, 98 gns. 
December-January.—EGYPT and PALESTINE, 8 weeks, 285 gns. 





EE 





Programmes of these and other tours from Miss Bismor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, S.E. 19. 
REFORMED INNS. 

SK for Descri tive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum %) or 6% Loan 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





) igi ng a Soe Guest Sense. Cunteaity — 
© ta applies tien—Iare. Rooans key Gaon diploma), « Jevington onan 


POURN EMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter —, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. ELxis. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Gem of Lakeland.—VICTORIA 
— Private and Comfortable. Finest Autumn holiday. Write for 











ART GALLERY. 


AX BEERBOHM 
Exhibition of water-colours of ‘‘ Rossetti and his Friends.” 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6. Sats. ro—r. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Ly pe HOUSEKEEPER for professional woman. No inter™ 
ference with competent person. Nurse-housemaid kept. Basement. {42 
rising to £50.—Apply 34 Oakley Street, Chelsea. 


[pemoureneD MUSICIAN (pianist of international repute ; 
special qualifications, professorial and organising ; unusually wide knowledge 

of different teaching systems ; social standing ; brilliant war record ; linguist) 
desires constructive work and would accept reasonably good post, municipal or 
collegiate, offering scope for his abilities and high ideals.—Box 1234, NEw STATESMAN 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


RANSLATION.—Honours graduate who has published both 
original work and translations will undertake translating from French, 
Italian and German. Special knowledge of terminology of economics and 

agriculture in these languages.— Write Box 685, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 




















ECRETARY.—Lady, experienced shorthand-typist, desires position 
abroad. Africa preferred. Excellent references.—Box 686, NEw STATESMAN 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


T= EMERSON CLUB (19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross. 
"Phone City 9252) has vacancies for a few new members (men and women), 
Annual Subscription 30s., entrance fee ros. —Apply Hon. SEc., or any © member 


THE CRAFTSMEN AT THE PEAR TREE PRESS 
undertake the designing and printing of fine first editions and 


other hand-press work from type, blocks and plates, for authors and 
artists.—Address SECRETARY, Flansham, Bognor, Sussex. 


RAULEIN KATE BURSOHELL.—Your letter July 15 to 
California gave no address, which please send to Box 684, NEw STATESMAN 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















NOW READY. POST FREE. 


64-page Catalogue of Books, including First and Rare | 
Editions of Modern Authors, Art and Illustrated Books, 
and Miscellaneous Literature. 


HENRY DANIELSON, 
64 Charing Cross Road, _London, W.c. 2. | 














OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 





Sep = 7 -—, Tournament, coloured plates, Sole, 1843, 1843, £5 58.» i. 
Commonwealth, 2 = 218., I91T; 

Bre ot 2 Sa George Moore pe or ae 

om ‘4 108. ; Ley ay de Ra! 2 vols., half morocco, Lemerre, Paris, 1906, {2 tos 


us Arbiter in English, 1708, ; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, 

2 a ; Quiller 7 —, 1st its., £6 eo. ; Scott's Novels, Author's Favourite 
tion, 48 vols., a. & ny £6 ; and Chipiez Works, Art in Phoenicia, 
Persia, 't Egyptian Art, etc., complete set, 12 vols., {12 12s.; Chas, 


oor Works, best edition, 13 vols., {2 ros. ; Budge’s History Eg 8 vols., 

2 28.5 Fos. Earth Fiend, signed’ copy, £6 tos.; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, 
7 78.3 Ormerod’s History Cheshire, 3 large folio vols., 1882, £6 6s.; Balzac’s Greater 
orks, Caxton Pub. Co., 14 vols., £4 103. ; Hibbert Journal, Vols. I. to XI., £3 ros.; 
Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, :,. 33 Monthly Review, edited by Henry 
Newbolt, Vols. 1 to 17, £2 1os.; Morris Collected Works, | fine Library Edit., 
24 vols., £15 153. (s9r0) § — < the Nations 65 vols., fine set, {to 1ros.; Reign 
French Revol.), 


of Terror , 898, é Omar Khayyam, paper copy, 
= {+ © 48.; Madden's Uni best edit., by O'Reilly, numerous 
illus., 96, £8 Meyrick’s Ancient p deg 3 ag folio coloured plates, £6 tos. ; 
Cust’s venuto Cellini, 2 vols., ER, 308.; Rupert Brooke's 


Poems, ‘aed Press, {2; Froude’s i 
1870, 12 vols., £5 Fad John Davidson's Plays, 1894. oe} Maupassant’s Select 
Works in English, 8 , £2 28.; Dramatic Works of St. John 
by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 1912, re Prank Harris, Life of Oscar wilde, 2 vols., 
2 28.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit. vols., £25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saints- 
bury , 7 vols., 258. } quail cian en ont logue. If you want a book and have failed to 
a elsewhere, try me. I am the most t bookfinder extant. Libraries 
urchased.—_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Thackeray’s Works, 2,000 illus., 20 vols., {10; Pepys’ 
Diary, by Wheatley, ro vols., £7; Dict. National wy hy, 67 vols., hf. 
mor., £45, cost £80 ; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., £24, cost £42; Decameron, 

coloured plates, ros. 6d. ; Burton’ s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £21; Caldecott’s Picture 
Books (16), 248.; “ Punch,” 100 —_ (in 25), £12, cost {20; Pierre Loti’s A Spahi's 


Love Story, 218. Catal free. State wants. books supplied. 
* List ¢ free. Ww 


bought; 3,000 wanted. ie Marsfield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902 ; 
Mamma, 1858; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols.; John Mytton, 1835 or 1 73 

Ackermann’s Publications ; Onmaa’e British Field Sports; Life of Napoleon, 181 

sets of Standard Authors. Entire libraries puschased for cash. —HOLLAND BR 

21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


UILDING HUMAN INTELLIGENCE.—A textbook of Mental 
Development. By Dr. A. Lorand. Roy. 8vo, pp. 452, cl. gt. age. Pros- 
pectus free.—Tue Minerva Co., 9 Saint Nicholas Street, Leicester 








TYPEWRITING. 





‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








Sy AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





RTIST’S LABOUR-SAVING COTTAGE TO LET furnished 

for 6 weeks from 2nd week in October. Co.’s gas, water, main drainage. 

Gas fires and cooker, geyser, bathroom, telephone, Accom. 5. Ten mins. 

golf, tennis, and sea. 5 gns. weekly. No children.—“ Briarfield,” Fifth Avenue, 





GTATIONERY. -—Sweeping Reductions in Writing and Typing 
- 1 Cards, rye etc. Write for samples.—James Ericson & Co., 
Cc. 4 


[ STELLIGENCE | To Backward, Feeble-minded Children. — 
Paris Speciatist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 








DOPTION.—Wanted, a little boy, aged from about 2} years to 
4 years, of educated parentage.—Apply Box 683, NEw STATESMAN Office, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
ROMs, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





Gas stoves.—Miss 





A SCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


Been is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic dwellings 
tore to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish ite purpose. 

me ey AO 18. 94.» 38 oe 58. 6d. per tin 

Howartss, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheff 
Saapens OF “THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
A line comprises about ten words.) Box Numbers 
extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
» details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
, THe NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
, London, W.C. 2. 











XPERT TYPEWRITING—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accuse 
rately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss HILpITcH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
Six Months ,, ,, ... 158. Od, 
One Year i 30s. od, 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


Readings in English Social History. Vol. III. 1485-1603. Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. 

The third volume of this excellent series is quite as good as its prede- 
cessors. Like the previous volumes, it is as interesting to adults as 
to the young. The editor, Mr. R. B. Morgan, has selected from con- 
temporary writers pen pictures of the people of England, high and low, 
during these years, illustrating their mode of life and the ideas which 
filled their minds. His extracts are always entertaining. There is 
no better entrance into history than through the picturesque gateway of 
archeology. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are still depressed, although the terms 
charged for short loans have become much more 
favourable to borrowers. The weakness of the 

foreign exchanges is causing a good deal of uneasiness, 
and is 7 argeey | the lesson gradually being learnt by 
most sections of the community, including even some por- 
tions of the governing class, that British trade cannot be 
prosperous while other countries are poverty-stricken. 
As forecasted in these notes from time to time, the German 
exchange is going from bad to worse, and is dragging the 
French, Belgian and other European exchanges with it ; 
it now takes over 400 marks to purchase one pound. At 
the present time the Stock Suchenge finds itself in the 
unusual position of having no speculative section in public 
favour. The activity has died out of the mining market, 
rubber shares are dead for the time being, oils are again 
depressed and only the industrial market shows a flicker 
of activity here and there. Imperial Tobacco ordinary 
shares—in / opinion far and away the best industrial 
shares to hold—are firm, with a tendency to rise, and 
Lever Brothers’ shares look healthier. This concern is 
continuing its policy of absorption, and is now offering to 
purchase the preference share capital of De Bruyn, Ltd., 
the margarine manufacturers. Through their recent acqui- 
sition of the Niger Company’s undertaking, Levers secured 
the 80,000 ordinary shares of De Bruyn, Ltd., which were 
held by the Niger Company; now they offer shareholders 
of the 150,000 6 per cent. preference shares, one Lever 
Brothers 20 per cent. cumulative preferred ordinary share 
for each De Bruyn preference share, and the directors of 
the latter company unhesitatingly recommended their 
shareholders to accept the offer; as this is a case in which 
it is better to be inside the tiger than outside, the preference 
shareholders will no doubt follow their directors’ advice. 
* * * 


The privately-placed half million of Kingdom of Iceland 
7 per cent. Sterling Loan is to be introduced on the market, 
and the necessary advertisement “ inserted for information 
only ” has appeared, and gives some interesting information 
with regard to this little known country. It starts off 
with the following statement: “Iceland is a free and 
sovereign State, united with Denmark by one king, and 
has declared its permanent neutrality.” Substitute an 
“r” for the “c” in Iceland, and we might have a solution 
of the Irish problem! A list of particulars that is published 
is signed by the “Icelandic Envoy to Denmark,” and 
shows that the population of the country ,has risen from 
69,000 in 1870 to 95,000 at the present-titne, that the total 
National Debt, including the present Loan,; is £1,090,000, 
and that the value of State properties, most of which are 

roductive and include stores and ships of the Government 

ding Department, amounts to £1,450,000. The debt 
per head is about £11 10s., while taxation per head is only 
one guinea per annum. If this last bit of information 
gets about, it is possible that the next time Iceland raises 
a foreign loan it will be able to report a much larger 
population. 
* . . 

One wishes it were possible to write as cheerfully of our 
own national finances. The new 5} per cent. Treasury Bonds 
are a complete washout; the floating debt is about 
£80,000,000, and the total debt about £100,000,000, more 
than at the end of the last financial year; with the great 
decline in trade that has occurred, revenue is likely to be 
much below Budget estimates, in spite of feverish sales 





——— 


at panic prices of Government stores, and the amount 
that the Exchequer has to refund in the shape of Excess 
Profits Duty that traders are in so many cases entitled to 
claim must be enormous. The business need not necessarily 
have made a loss in order to obtain a refund; provided 
its profits show a deficiency as compared with its datum 
line, on the profits above which it has paid the duty, it js 
entitled to get a refund out of such past payments. For 
example, the great iron, coal and steel firm of Bolckow 
Vaughan & Co., in its report for the year ending 80th June 
last, shows a net profit of £364,000, but its profit in 1918 
was £525,600, and, excepting 1914 and 1915, has since 
varied between £510,200 and £733,600 ; and it is significant 
that the directors state that last year’s profit is arrived 
at after taking credit for “a substantial part of the 
company’s claim for refund of sums paid or provided for 
extraordinary taxation.” It certainly looks as though 
either the next Budget will have to provide for considerably 
increased taxation, or there will have to be large additions 
to the National Debt which, of course, means that further 
revenue will have to be provided sooner or later to meet 
the interest thereon. 
* * * 

One of the greatest sensations the City has had for some 
time is the majority judgment of the Grand Trunk Arbi- 
tration Board, which was to the effect that the stocks of 
the company—first preference, second preference, third 
preference and ordinary—were of no value, and that any 
compensation given to the owners by the Canadian 
Government must be in the nature of a compassionate 
allowance. Mr. Taft, the ex-President of the United 
States, who is a well-known lawyer, issues a minority report, 
in which he expresses the view that the claim of the share- 
holders must challenge attention from those who desire to 
do justice and equity. The Grand Trunk Railway Company 
of Canada having found it impossible to carry on, the 
Canadian Government took it over, and negotiations have 
proceeded for some time with a view to its sale to the 
_Government, the Bill authorising the Government to 
acquire the undertaking having been passed in November, 
1919. The Government decided that the value of the 
junior stocks referred to should be decided by three arbi- 
trators, with the result given above. The Grand Trunk 
Railway has been directed from London instead of from 
Canada, and has on that account never been popular in 
the Dominion; the question raised by Mr. Taft really 
amounts to saying that, however much a railway company’s 
capital is watered, if the State buys the undertaking it 
should nevertheless compensate those who were unfortunate 
enough to buy a stock which was not represented by assets. 
Grand Trunk shareholders have a moral claim to compensa- 
tion, in that when the Canadian Government, not so long 
ago, had to take over the Canadian Northern Railway, 
owing to the financial breakdown of that undertaking, 
it did pay some compensation to holders of its junior stocks, 
which were even more grossly watered than those of the 
Grand Trunk. A profiteer who is imprisoned (the case is 
hypothetical !) is justified in grumbling at his fate, compared 
with that of a fellow profiteer who goes into Parliament 
and gets a title. 

* . 

It was hinted here a few weeks ago that big finance was 
becoming annoyed with the Canadian Government ; it no 
longer endeavours to conceal the fact, and the Dominion 
Government is being informed by the Press that if it does 
not give “ fair compensation ” to the Grand Trunk share- 
holders, its credit will be irretrievably damaged in this 
country. The total nominal amount of the four stocks 
referred to is in the neighbourhood of £87,000,000. The 
President of the Canadian Pacific Railway has suggested 
that the best thing would be to reorganise the Grand Trunk 
Railway and hand it back to the shareholders. Railway 
presidents across the Atlantic are very innocent persons, 
and I am sure it never crossed the mind of the Canadian 
Pacific magnate that the competition of a bankrupt company 
would be less formidable to his own company than that of a 
Government-owned railway, but public opinion in Cana 
is not likely to favour the proposal. My own impression 
is that the Grand Trunk shareholders will receive a com- 

ionate grant as an act of grace on the part of the 
anadian Government. A. Emr Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. SCHOOLS. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. Tics GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
cal Sdering Sigtcliat MOREA EDUCATION ow WaPUaae List 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA MURA MURAL ADULT EDUCATION. 


Director: R. "R. PEERS, M.A. 


COURSES FOR THE TRAINING OF TUTORS 
AND COURSES FOR ADULT STUDENTS. 


tt offers special courses in , Theory, and 

ae Donen leading to a Diploma in dult Education 

pote of Ad Tutorial Class Tutors, and a Certificate in Adult 
Bievation for ee candidates, 

Full the above Courses and other Courses preparing 
for Degrees and Diplomas in Arts, Science, Commerce, Engineering, 
Mining, Manufacture, etc., ‘may be had from the Registrar. 

Autumn Term begins September 27th. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION 
SEY TRAIN SERVICE. 





HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised = Board of Education) 
For AND Ln aad 


Per Bdscationa FOR TEACHING Adolescents an¢ and Adults and 
for Educational ome Work. Courses are meet the individual 

—_< students of Education. PART TI CLASSES IN MODERN 
sa ty Secsctary, Guild of Education, rz Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


ERMONS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE, 
At 59 see * Pe: Xz each Sunday Evening, at 6.30, 
the Rev. THEODORE BELL. 
: ** Do we return to earth?" 
: “ The Great Adventure.”’ 





Sept. tee on 
90 25th.—Subject 


Fast x EDUCATIONAL INSTIZUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST ERECT, Training College for Teachers. Chairman 

.cG . Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. 8-3 
M.A.—For . ~~ te tt concerning Scholarshit Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the principal, LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), 
University CouURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and eR 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of Saino 

use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to open- 
air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and 

, the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal con y treated 

tt meed for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovell, 94 Park Steet. Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 























KING'S HALL LECTURES. 


A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has been arranged 
on Friday evenings, beginning on Friday, October 
28th, at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
The general title of the course is 


“The Limitations of Social 


” 
Democracy, 
and the dates, subjects, lecturers and chairmen are as follows : 


I. Friday, Oct. 28th. “Tae Lmors To POorirTicar, 
DEMocrRACcY.”’ Professor GRAHAM WALLAS. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M. 


Il. Friday, Nov. 4th. “THE Rwy To TRADE 
UNIONISM.”” G. D. H. COLE. 
Chairman: WILLIAM Oude M.P. 
Ill. Friday, Nov. 11th. “THe Lots To BuREAucCRACY.” 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount HALDANE, O.M. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. J. R. Ciyngs, M.P. 


IV. Friday, Nov. 18th. “THe Lots To STaTE REGU- 
LATION AND TAXATION.” Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Chairman: Miss MADELEINE J. SYMONS. 


V. Friday, Nov. 25th. “Tae Luts To PuBLic OWNER- 
SHIP.” Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Chairman: FRANK HODGES. 


Friday, Dec. 2nd. ‘“ THe Limits To Pusric Epuca- 
TION.” Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Sir SypDNEY OLIviER, K.C.M.G. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which can be applied for 
Pcerence will be. given, to applica pa LO eS limited, 
be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. 
Arplicaicns for See es eens Op stewed pal = ones 
1921, er Ww! remaining seats allot according 
priecksy' of conlications 
The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is one guinea 
Saag 't Guree Of Gx, ot One lings Ser 0 chagle beatuse for numbered 


< 
= 


or three any — Stalls and a ests twelve cbiliings qoumse, 
three shillings single ; bered an 
back “balcony stalls sis*shillings for the course or eee billing 


in the shilling on any course tickets only they may purchase, maki making 
the 
Tene? fot them i7s. 6d., ros., and ss. respectively No rebate will 

















school offering a first-class MODERN 
8 ly suitable for elder who 


Drama, Margaret Morris 

| mm ag me Domestic amy 9 a for a if atin is a. 
Ballinger Grange under Mr Mrs. 

Little children 3 to at the a ‘the awville 


¢ annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori principles nclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 


Principals: The Missks MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 
MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, 
Mistress of the Huddersfield 





the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the the 
community; to ession by means of Literature, —< Music, 
and dicraft of every description ; to increase resource oe by 


reg? & Gardening and Poultry-keepin; The weirie will 
prepared for the Universities, the a Profession and for pm Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhyth: , & — -A~ by agi : 
subjects as should be part of poe A girl’s education, 180 Gerrard's 
bay ped ap ft. above sea-level on gravel soil. ‘rhe heuse is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


TT  aose BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
Gowns Reed, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
this College to become T ers of Gymnastics. on 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the S 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
t 165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods ted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. ard’s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply PRincrPa. 








P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 
Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 
addition to usual subjects and 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham- Willows, Suffolk. 
HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SBA. 


* INDUM 
Principal: Miss RicHARDSON, B.A 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 ps. 
~~ S without .-—¥ J Jy: .—Principal : Miss AticE J. RoBINson, 
Ne the Maria = College. 














ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Boarders from three 

za old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Montessori has consented 

© advise on all matters of educational method. Director, C. A. CLAREMONT 
Sia—Aeoe Rev. C. Grant, St. George's, Harpenden. 


Cts HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful —y 7 Aim of education, free t as individuals and 

members of general community. Independent study. & 
to health end physical’ development. Pupils prepared for the U 
qualified staff. 





attention 
versitics. Well 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CaINBROOK ROAD, GROVE ParRK, S.E. 12, 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


my INFORMATION regarding schools and other educa- 
tional facilities supplied free. Escort arr: Next party September 14th. 
RESS, Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, 








TREETLY NURSERY -— PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
pte are pnt STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Setene, 
assisted b kh. Miss J. Robb, M. ~ 2 Special (Dr. portunities given for Artiste tJ 

Margaret Morris Dancing taug’ ven Artis 
—_ The Principal takes a 4 children in ay oo here they have the advan- 
tages of home life combined with education. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


APPOINTMENTS 





EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the rate 
of 1s, 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 











All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard, 





























THE NEW STATESMAN 


SEPTEMBER 17, 199) 
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NEW FICTION. 
One Woman. A Romance of Sussex. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “ Owd Bob,” “Two Men,” etc. 8s. 6d. [Just out. 
The Heretic. The Sem. caahonen 
A Study of Temperament. 8s. 6d. By . DWARD LEWIS, Author of “The 
By J. MILLS WHITHAM. Turning Point. 8s. 6d. [Sept. 27th. / 
“Conspicuous not only for its rugged and original Horace and the Bird. 
intelligence, but also for a high level of interest.’”-—Ouilook. By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN, Author of “ Ann’s = 
“A very fine novel.”—Manchester Guardian. First Flutter,” etc. 8s. 6d. [Sepi. 27th. V 
The Little Death. The Soul of an Animal. = 
By IRENE FORBES-MOSSE. Translated by 
Mrs. HENRY HEAD. gs. 6d. [Just out. By T. S. HAWKINS. 6s. [Just out. 
A series of descriptive pictures of those fantasies, A book for all those who are interested in birds and 
dreams and emotional memories which for a woman animals. | 
constitute her past. 0o 
Ts 
_ eo Ta 
The Analysis of Mind. ts 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 16s. Sr. 
“Here are the old clarity and the old charm; the restrained, illuminating wit; the easy rhythm of artfully Wi 
pungent sentences . . . a most t essay in psychology.’ "—New Statesman. Mo 
Co 
Pure Thought & the Riddle of the Universe. 
By FRANCIS SEDLAK. 
An attempt to restate the whole theme of Hegelian Philosophy. inate 
“A heroic and superb work . . . this masterly and sovereign exposition of the divine doctrine of Hegel.”—New Age. 
“A valuable contribution to modern thought.’’—Financial Times. d 
the 
The Mneme. - 
By Professor RICHARD SEMON. Translated by LOUIS SIMON. 18s 
“A very interesting set of facts and theories marshalled into a seductive harmony.’’—Times. ¢ 
hu 
My M i ri 
y Memoirs. rd 
By PRINCE LUDWIG WINDISCHGRAETZ, Hungarian Food Minister in 1918. 16s. fo 
‘One of the most vivid accounts yet written of the fall of the Hapsburg Monarchy. Prince Windischgraetz has sui 
certainly a picturesque and epigrammatic pen.’”’—Times. : 
“‘ An intensely vivid picture . . . a valuable addition to the library of war histories.”—Outlook. his 
ass 
The German Army in Belgium. The Economics of Reparation. Fr 
By Capt. E. N. BENNETT. Ios. 6d. By J. A. HOBSON. Is. m 
The White Book of M . With a F d “ : . 2 ver 
Military Reprisals in Belginm and Weland. | yey Hoheoa'la a clear edad baaiesike way , 
“An extremely important historical document.” —Manchester Guardian. Ll 
—Daily News. “ A remarkably able brochure.”—Foreign Affairs. on 
Dantzig and Poland. ’ 
ilesia ad 
By Professor SIMON ASKENAZY. 8s. 6d. The Problems of Upper Sil - the 
“An exceedingly well-documented narrative . . An By SIDNEY OSBORNE. ot : is t 
authoritative statement for the case of a restored union “ Admirable maps form an invaluable aid to a fair and 
of the city with the Polish republic.”—Glasgow News. informative book.’’—Nation. to 
. Gor 
An Experiment in Synthetic Education. Some Aspects of Art Education. Ma 
With Chart for a Five Years’ Curriculum. FOREWORD by =, J — Be apn i * pro 
“ f nsider resen e to . 
By EMILY COOPER WILSON. all adits chee tecchion or not." Education. Mir 
4s. 6d. [Just out. . the 
Origin and Evolution of the Human Race. By J. A. WAINWRIGHT. _ Illustrated. 42s. be 
By ALBERT CHURCHWARD, M.D. This volume forms the -sixth memoir of the Egypt a 
Illustrated. 45s. (Just out. Exploration Society and bes explorations carried out cert 
Dr. Churchward has for many years made a aposial study at Balabish some 300 miles up the Nile from Cairo. Kae 
of the ori and evolution of mankind, and this book “A memoir of great value to the  Beyptologist 
embodies his latest researches on this fascinating subject. inster Gazette. app 
mer 
mal 
GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD., = 
S 
RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. “0 
exti 
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